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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Lent begins just as you receive this issue of The Liguorian. 
Lent, of course, brings thoughts of death—fcr which it is a 
preparation. Two stories of death, both with happy endings, will 
show you how death can come without its “sting” — widely dif- 
ferent though the circumstances may be. The one is the story of 
Sister Fidelis, and the other of an anonymous “Man Dying.” The 
latter is a faithful description of an actual happening. 

oe 


If the thought of death is too sombre for your liking, we recom- 
mend that you read carefully the Three Minute Instruction. It 
treats of the absorbing topic of immortality, shows you how even 
the human mind can ascertain that in the real sense of the word 
there is no death for man. As a further extension of the same 
thought, turn to the first pointed paragraph of the month. 

* * * 

It is difficult to hold out of print the kindly comments of en- 
thusiastic readers recently received. Renewing his subscription, a 
pastor adds that “it gives me opportunity to express my sincere 
thanks for the happy hours you have prepared for me every time 
I spent with the Liguorian. . . . Makeup and contents deserve the 
praise of every thoughtful reader.” Another new subscriber who 
chanced on his first copy at a pamphlet rack admits to finding 
it about “the best magazine he ever came across.” May our con- 
-Stant readers rejoice over these words, and the many more like 
them, as we do. But let them deter none, who feels the inclina- 
tion, from criticising or correcting. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


(March 25th) 
Our gardens sleep beneath the melting snow 
And pathways glare with ice unsoftened still. 
Cold, frosty winds the dazzling sunlight chill 
And, springtime yearnings mocking, storm and blow. 


But through the cold, with summer’s flames aglow 


The crocus blooms, our hearts with hope to fill. 


It parts its petaled lips on plain and hill 
The dawn of fairer days to tell. — Yes, so 


One day when man, oppressed with sin and care, 
Was longing for Redemption’s joyful dawn, 

And angel pure appeared with tidings fair, 
That days of Grace had come, of terror — gone. 


Sweet blossom, from thy lips we seem to hear 
What Mary heard: the Son of God is near. 


—F. R. Nastvogel, C.Ss.R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





DO PARENTS NEED TRAINING? 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


* LORY be to God! Is it going back to school agin he would 
G have us be doing?” Mrs. McCarran dropped the parish circular 
and glared over her spectacles at Mrs. Brown. 

“Maybe a little more schooling would harm none of us, Mrs. Mc- 
Carran. But I do not think that is what Father Casey is planning for us 
—much as we might need it.” 

“Shure an’ doesn’t himself say it here in his own letther? ‘TO THE 
MOTHERS OF ST. MARY’S PARISH. PARENT EDUCATION 
CRUSADE.’ How does a body get education barrin’ going to school?” 

“He means mothers’ meetings, lectures, dissemination of literature, 
study clubs —to restore the true Christian home, to help parents to 
solve the problems they meet in training their children.” 

“Study clubs, is it? Well, study means school. Though for myself, 
God forgive me, school did not always mean study. And he'll be teach- 
ing us how to bring up our childhre, will he? I’d like to turn my own 
brood over to him —an’ he knows so much about it. It’s twenty-eight 
to one — the odds agin an Orangeman at a wake — that he would have 
the place in roons over his head afore the day was over. I mind the time 
I went up to my mother’s for the week end and left them with Mike, 
who was always telling me how to bring up the childhre. He brought 
me racing back with a telly-gram after the fire department had been in 
twicet and all the nayburs were threatening a lawsuit. The min are all 
alike — even when they do be wearing a Roman collar, begor. (God 
forgive me if I am disrespectful.) They know so much about how a 
woman should do her juty, on’y three halves of what they know isn’t 
so. Did you ever now see a priest’s puppy that wasn’t spoilt entirely? 
An they'll be for teaching us how to mother our own youngsters!” 

“Don’t you worry, Mrs. McCarran; Father Casey himself would 
be the first to admit that he doesn’t know how to govern your family. 
He wants us to have these meetings and learn child-training from one 
another — and from lectures and pamphlets by people who do know.” 

“Thin I’m thinkin’ the best way to larn child-thrainin’ is to stay with 
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the child and thrain it, stead of sleeping through a lecture in a stuffy 
hall, while the youngsters at home are cutting out tin sojurs with your 
best scissors an’ the baby is choking on your pearl rosary.” 

“Are you really so chained to your duties, Mrs. McCarran, that you 
never dare venture out even for an hour?” 

“TI wouldn’t say that, Mrs. Brown. I wouldn’t go so far as to say that 
now —a rare cup o’ tay and gossip with a naybur, a bit of a Mass 
of a Sunda’, an occasional thrip down town to buy the few things that 
are absolutely indispensable an’ to admire the manny things that would 
be absolutely indispensable if Mike were on’y makin’ enough to pay 
for them. — Shure the most home-loving body in the world must get 
out wanst in a while.” 

“If you can arrange to leave the children on those occasions, you 
could also arrange to come to these mothers’ meetings Father Casey 
has called.” 

“Of course I could — and of course I will. Isn’t he our pastor, and 
doesn’t it behoove us to obey him? — Not denyin’ I would be inquisitive 
to know what it was all about, at all. But whatever got such a quare 
notion into the head of the good man? As if Our Blessed Lord, when 
He gives a baby to a lawfully wedded Christian woman, doesn’t give her 
wit enough to mother it, without packing off to school agin to learn 
how to love her youngone.” 

“What got the notion into his head? Obedience to his lawful su- 
perior.” 

“A-a-ah! the bishop put it on him? Shure that’s it, is it? I might 
have known a practical-minded man like Father Tim wouldn’t be 
afther — ” 

“Not the bishop, Mrs. McCarran, but the superior of all the priests 
and bishops. This duty was expressly laid‘down in the encyclical ‘The 
Christian Education of Youth.’ ” 

“You mane to tell me that the ordhers for this mothers-go-back-to- 
school-agin movement, or whatever you call it, came from our Holy 
Father the Pope himself in a letther from the Viaticum?” 

“Read the rest of that circular, and see for yourself. You stopped 
after the second line.” 


M* McCARRAN made such a to-do about polishing her 
spectacles that her friend took the hint and reached for the cir- 
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cular herself. She sped along, hitting only the high places, until she 
came to the paragraph where Father Casey had quoted the Papal En- 
cyclical. 

“ ‘We wish to call your attention in an especial manner,’ —- Listen 
carefully to this, Mrs. McCarran, ‘tis the Pope himself speaking. 
‘We wish to call your attention in an especial manner to the present 
‘lamentable decline in family education. The offices and professions 
‘of a transitory and earthly life. which are certainly of far less im- 
‘portance, are prepared for by long and careful study; whereas for 
‘the fundamental duty and obligation of educating their children, 
‘many parents have little or no preparation, immersed as they are 
‘in temporal cares. . . . For the love of Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
‘we implore pastors of souls, by every means in their power, by in- 
‘structions, by a system of questions and answers, by word of mouth 
‘and by articles widely distributed, to warn Christian parents of 
‘their grave obligations. And this should be done, not in a merely 
‘theoretical and general way, but with practical and specific applica- 
‘tions to the various responsibilities of parents touching the religious, 
‘moral and civic training of their children, and with indication of 
‘the methods best adapted to make this training effective — sup- 
‘posing always the influence of their own exemplary lives.’ 

“Mark what he said,” Mrs. Brown continued, “if preparation is 
necessary before taking up the duties of a doctor or a lawyer, it is still 
more necessary before taking up the fundamental duty and obligation 
of educating one’s children. — And again, he said the pastor must see 
that the parents in his parish get this preparation, not merely in gen- 
eral ideas, from an occasional sermon on_the Christian family and the 
like, but in a practical and specific way. And so, Mrs. McCarran, when 
the Supreme Pastor lays down the law so clearly, what else can our pas- 
tor do but obey?” 

“Shure he’ll have to make a stab at it at least, poor man. But, wisha, 
Mrs. Brown, bechune you and me and the doorpost, wasn’t that a quare 
thing for the Pope to say, at all?” 

“Oh, at last. Here comes Father Casey.” 

“By your lave, Mrs. Brown, I’ll have a word with him about that 
Tommy of mine afore the rest of the ladies begins coming in.” 


RS. BROWN moved down to the further end of the hall and 
left the good woman with the priest. . 
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“Your Reverence, whatever will I do with that Tommy? He is 
breaking my heart, so he is. Every tother day the sisters do be sending 
a note with Thomas did his and Thomas did that, and now the Mother 
Superior says if there is no improvement by the end of the term, he 
will be shut out of St. Mary’s altogether. But shure your Reverence 
wouldn’t allow a boy of your own parish to be forced into the public 
school, where his faith would be lost and his mortality rooned.” 

“God knows how I should deplore it. But your son is disrupting the 
discipline of the school. We cannot in justice allow all the other chil- 
dren to suffer on account of one incorrigible.” 

“What’s wrong with these modern sisters, at all? In the good old 
days of Mother Bridget there was no talk of incorridiggibells. She knew 
how to knock it out of them.” 

“Mother Bridget had different material to work on. Better ask what 
is wrong with modern parents.” 

“Didn’t I send every wan of mine to the Catholic school from the 
time they were six years - If they were not thrained as they should 
be, it is no fault of mine.’ 

“They were trained as they should be ae the six hours daily 
they spent under the care of the sisters, have no doubt about that. 
But I am sorry to say, Mrs. McCarran, they were not trained as they 
should be during the six years before they started to school and during 
the many hours of each day that they spent under your care.” 

“Amn’t I roaring at them from morning till night, telling them to 
keep out of this and stop doing that and boxin’ their ears for them too 
when they are disobayjient ?” 

“Yes — boxing their ears for something now that you were laughing 
at a minute ago — punishing, not according to the gravity of the faults, 
but according to the humor you happen to be in — roaring at them about 
what they shouldn’t do instead of guiding them in what they should 
do. Is that the calm, firm, prudent, understanding, patient attitude ex- 
pected of a mother charged by God with the stupendous mission of 
forming human characters and training immortal souls?” 


“I did my best according to my lights. What more can a body do?” 
“When you saw your lights were leading you on the rocks, you 
could seek more trustworthy beacons. And you should have seen it long 
ago. Tommy is now completely out of hand; Bobby is fast learning to 
imitate him; Noreen, who was such a dear child a few years ago, is now 
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aping the screen stars and filling her own head and the heads of her 
companions with all kinds of dangerous nonsense.” 

“Poor Shelia is my only comfort — she has nobody in the world but 
her mother, God love her sweet face.” And the good woman wiped away 
an honest tear at the thought of her afflicted, sub-normal child. 

“Shelia,” repeated the priest severely, “Shelia is the greatest tragedy 
of your parental career. How often have I urged and begged you to 
take the practical steps that would have enabled her to overcome her 
handicap and grow up brave and self-reliant. But you, in your mis- 
placed love — yes, and in your pride and ignorance — shunned all help 
and guidance and kept her almost hidden until you have wellnigh ruined 
her life.” 

“Wirra, your Reverence, what can a poor mother do in these terrible 
times when it is so hard to bring up good, God-fearing children?” 

“Ah, that is the very question you should have asked long ago — 
and listened to the answer. What should a mother do to bring up God- 
fearing children? She should learn how. What does a doctor do to cure 
his patients? He learns how. What does a professor do to teach his 
students? He learns how. Is it less important or less difficult to train 
souls than it is to cure bodies or instruct minds? Parents have the grave 
duty of training souls; therefore they too must learn how. You have 
my circular letter inviting the mothers of St. Mary’s Parish to get to- 
gether in regular meetings in order to perfect themselves in knowledge 
of their delicate and sacred calling. Better late than never.” 

* * * 
“ce LORY be to God, Mrs. Brown,” Mrs. McCarran whispered to 
G her companion a half-hour later, “does his Reverence have a 
second sight or a revvylashun or what not? The way he tore into me, 
you would think he had heard all the foolishness I had been sayin’ about 
his mothers-get-back-to-school-agin letther, so you would.” 


Note: Excellent pamphlets on parent education are issued by N.C. W.C. 
Publications Department, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. The following are recommended especially: 

Childhood Religion 

Parenthood 

Some Guiding Thoughts for Parents 

Concerning your Children 

Parent and Child 





“Some newspapers seem to follow the principle: ‘Don’t let 
your left hand column know what your right is doing.’ ” — 
Osservatore Romano. 
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Man Dying 
L. F. Hyland, C.Ss.R. 

The train jolted and jerked to an unscheduled stop, and 
then creaked into reverse. The conductor and brakeman hurried 
through the coaches to the rear. Passengers pressed their 
faces against the window panes, trying to see what had hap- 
pened. I arose from my seat and followed the train-men to the 
rear. 

As we backed to a crossing on the outskirts of a town, I 
saw what had happened. We had struck an automobile, and it 
lay, a twisted mass, beside the track. There was no sign of any 
occupant, living or dead. . . . Then we saw him. He had been 
thrown clear at the impact, and had fallen some thirty feet out 
in the field beside the track. 

The farmers were already gathering, climbing fences, run- 
ning through the fields. The conductor and I bent over the 
youth — he was not more than 20. A glance told us that he 
was close to death. His stomach had been laid open by a 
long jagged gash; his head bore a nasty wound and was bleed- 
ing profusely; his eyes were dim and glazed. But he was still 
conscious. The conductor turned to send someone for a doctor. 

“Are you a Catholic?” I began. 

“No,” he answered, faintly; “I’m a Methodist.” 

“Do you know what I am?” He nodded. : 

“Do you want me to help you, or would you prefer some- 
one else?” 

“You,” he said. 


_ “You are very badly hurt,” I said. There was not much 
time, I knew. Whatever was to be done, must be done quickly. 
“Perhaps you will die, and meet God. Do you want me to say 


some prayers with you, so that if you do meet God you will 
not be afraid?” 


He nodded. 

“All right. Say these words after me: ‘O my God—I 
believe in you — and that you are three Persons in one God. — 
I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God—and that He died 
for me.—O Jesus — whatever you want me to do—I wish to 
do—that I may be saved from hell—and enter heaven. — 
I have sinned, — but I am sorry. —If I am to die,—I offer 
my death in atonement for my sins;—if I am to live, —I 
promise that I shall do whatever you ask me,— and never sin 
again.’ ” ; 

The farmers standing about one by one removed their hats. 
I looked up, and saw tears in the eyes of some. . . . I con- 
tinued praying with the young man, and while he was eon- 
scious, he repeated every word and clung to my hand. . . 
Then the conductor came with a doctor. He took one look at 
the victim, and they rushed him off toward a hospital. 

We climbed aboard and the train moved on. I heard no 


more of the incident. I hope to meet that young man again — 
in heaven. 




















SISTER FIDELIS 


Hundreds and thousands of times is a scene like the following enacted 
with the passing of the years. Yet seldom, if ever, has it been more beau- 
tifully described. 








W.:T. Cullen, C.Ss.R. 


HE door was partly closed and the shades drawn in the silent 
room where Sister Fidelis lay dying; outside in the corridor a 
gong sounded anon, and a white guimpe flashed now and then, some 
one passing their hurrying way, footfalls and low whispers receding. 
That morning she had murmured a last confession and Our Lord 
had come for the last time while the sisters knelt about reciting the 
prayers for the dying. A few visitors came and went: the Archbishop 
to give his blessing, the Mother Provincial to receive her vows. 

It would soon be over, she knew, and at the slightest change the 
nurse would hasten to call the nun in charge, and they should ring the 
common bell and gather about the bed again as she entered into her 
agony. 

Thank God, it was going this way. Before, there had been pain in 
plenty, terrible distress about the heart and some little fear, but after a 
bit it had all passed off and now there was much indeed to be thankful 
for; she felt comforted and quiet and restful for in a few hours she 
would be with God. 

Sister Mary Fidelis of Divine Charity, the notice on the death cards 
should read, in the 74th year of her age, the 53rd of her religious pro- 
fession. She looked to the crucifix at the foot of the bed, praying a few 
languid moments as she found herself sinking into a revery that goes be- 
fore the coma of death, her thoughts hastening on as the thoughts of 
the dying hasten, over the days and years to merge into the long for- 
gotten past. 

How strange, she thought, to see about her the blue hills, the deep 
lovely vales again. The heather abloom and the gorse; how strange the 
gentle kine should be feeding in the meadows while afar the convent 
children came down the broad path lighted in the even sun; she saw 
the white veils and blue tunics, a pretty sight, and heard the old beloved 
hymn — and then the room came back as a sister stepped in to stroke 
her hand and catch the feeble pulse. 
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Then she was at home for a bit in the old house with the mother 
busy about the hearth and James and Tom and the girls just as in the 
dear dead days — all as if she were a little child once more playing at the 
fireside, or fingering the melodeon picking a tune while Tom and the 
cousins danced around, having tea of an evening or hurrying to chapel 
of Sundays with the bell ringing out and they passing the field halfway. 


N INTERNE stopped on his morning calls asking her very friendly 
A if she were feeling better, by which, of course, he meant if there 
were no pain; the nurse was there, too, to ease the pillows a little and 
moisten her lips, and she thought of Our Lord and how that things 
were different for Him at the end. She wondered what He would say 
to her when they met — some time before nightfall it might be — and 
she thought, too, with a sort of mild wonder, how strange she felt so 
little afraid; it seemed almost as if someone else were going and she 
herself had no great need to be concerned. 

Well, God was good and He would be merciful; and yet weighing 
her soul in the balance of eternity, she felt how like the weary dis- 
ciples she was, crying to the Master at the end of their long toil: Lord, 
we have laboured all the night and have taken nothing. 

To be sure, she had laboured all the night from the time a half cen- 
tury before when she must leave her novice days to go on to the hos- 
pital floors or take her charge in the orphanages, and every morning 
since until the last sickness had forced her to the bed. Those early 
years had been filled with toil, hard and cruel, when no shirker could 
have faced the ordinary round of daily duty, and she had stood up to 
it, day after day, while others went down beside her. But, she thought, 
had all this been to the profit of her soul, for though she had laboured, 
had she also gained in spirit? 

She was always so very busy and times were while she was still a 
young sister that they seldom had a good night’s sleep, few as they 
were and poor and able to afford no help, and by day the sisters must 
do the work of nursing and take to the laundry at night or scrub the 
wards and halls in readiness for the day to come. And one could not 
pray so well in those early days, wondering about one’s tasks and worry- 
ing over one’s duties; and often the patients had been very trying, and 
sometimes the doctors very exacting, or the case in hand very irksome. 
But she had meant to take it all in the right spirit, making the good in- 
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tention and offering these things to Our Lord at daily Mass, and so, 
what more could she do? They had kept her too busy for much else. 

Did not Our Lord once say: All that have left house or brethren 
or father or mother, or lands for my name’s sake shall receive an hun- 


dred fold and possess life everlasting? Well, at least she had done all 
that. 


N ALL her life she could never forget those last days at home— 
I after the nuns had come asking for girls to go out to America, and 
she had offered herself, running home breathless with the news to beg 
leave of the mother, and oh! the first look on that dear face as the 
meaning of it caught at the heart. 

Still, the old mother had taken it well enough, firm in the faith and 
proud that her youngest should be in the service of the Lord; and the 
girls, excited, had helped in the packing, filling the old magenta trunk 
with this and that, laughing and chattering, and weeping a bit on the 
side. But the boys, James and Tom, felt it the worst, and yet, for all 
that they were men facing the world and given to speaking their own 
mind, never did they seek by word or jot to turn her from her purpose. 

And there came then the time set for sailing, and that last night 
in the old home with the neighbors stopping by to take farewell and bid 
her godspeed, all trying to show a semblance of cheer, God bless them, 
with even the mother smiling the while the heart within her was 
breaking. 

“Tis a great country, I hear, Ameriky,” said Jem McGraw. 

“Tis,” said brother Owen. 

“Tis,” said Mike Geoghan, “and I’ve a cousin in Philadelphia, 
Pay-ah, says the same.” 


“Tis great arrangement they have out there,” said Kate Lynch, 
using a big word. 

And so on, one by one, until they shook hands at the end saying their 
last good-bye, for the next day, with the inborn decency of the race, none 
should be there to witness the grief of parting. 

Themselves were astir at dawn, smiling against the hour the trap 
should come, and at the stroke of nine came Fogarty looking all ways 
and having great trouble with the linen and luggage and what not while 
they said farewell at the threshold and again at the gate. 

She had thought best that the old mother and the girls should not 
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come to the station, and they stood so at the hedge-row watching as 
she went down the road, and looking back she saw them — the weeping 
girls supporting the mother like the women at the foot of the Cross, 
and then came the turn in the road that hid them forever from her 
sight, and for the first time in life she knew the full meaning of grief 
and of faith and of sacrifice. 

‘Tom was at the wharf seeing her off as she took the packet for 
Liverpool, and far out on the waters she still heard him calling as the 
clouds of fog rolled between and the spires of the harbor were lost to 
view, and then for a moment came a rift and through the blur and the 
agony that was hers she caught a last glimpse of the old land and all 
it held for her in the world. 


OMEONE must have rung the common bell for there were sisters 

in the room, some with lights and she holding a blest candle, pray- 

ing with the rest as she prayed on the day of her clothing when she 

had come arrayed as a bride to offer to God her life and her youth. 

They were laying the habit upon her as years before she had put on the 

livery of the Lord, and over her heart they placed the Cross, her por- 
tion and her inheritance. 

The vows she had spoken in the morning of life, the shelter of the 
rule, the convent home, the graces all — would to God she had put these 
blessings to better use, for now was coming the night wherein no man 
could work, and she must render herself into the hands of God with 
only what she had made of the long years. 

The prayers were nearing the close but she still had a while before 
her, and looking she saw Sister Melanie smiling to her from the 
shadowed places of the room. Strange it was, for Sister had gone years 
before in the terrible fire at Saint Joseph’s when most of them had 
barely escaped, running to and fro saving the children; and poor Mother 
Margaret falling to her death with rescue but a moment’s time away. 
_ And here was Mother smiling now with Sister Cunegundus, the little 

cook that had been with them at the orphanage, and Sister Dolores 
holding a palm branch as did the others, for had they not all perished 
that fateful night when the flames themselves first roared the alarm, 
and these had died that their charges in Christ might live? 


HE closed her tired eyes as the light of the holy candle sputtered 
a bit; small though it was, to her failing sight it seemed aglare. 
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A new generation was rising, younger sisters kneeling about her 
here, able in science and skill to compete with the best in the land, wit- 
nesses from afar of the grinding days of poverty these older heroines 
had known; and well could prize the heritage that was theirs, bought 
and redeemed in tears and hardship and courage. 

In times tong gone she had ridden, a young nun, into the open 
prairie country, stopping at the ranches for food and shelter, begging 
an alms for the sick and orphans and provisions for the aged poor in 
their shack of a home. And well had the Catholic folk responded — 
pioneers with a lingering of Northern speech; German settlers on thriv- 
ing farms; Poles and Bohemians toiling late and early to win a living 
from this new world soil; scattered Irish that brought a quickening 
of the heart — all had come to aid at the call of charity, sharing the 
common burden in this new empire of faith building amid the brush 
and sage and cactus of the far southwest. 

Ninitos del sol they named the round-eyed broods of tiny Mexicans 
gathered about them, — children of the sun — ready to smile at a word 
from the madrecitas, happy with a very little gift of candy or the 
smallest picture of a saint. And to the labouring Mexican himself, 
they went, to the poorest of the poor, to instruct and give him trust in 
the faith of his birth, to provide him in his want and console him in his 
misery, to raise him up in worth and dignity as an equal in Christ. 

But now those days were past, now there were great hospitals bear- 
ing their name, and mother-houses and grand colleges — mighty build- 
ings, but ah! the patient, toiling hands that had lifted those stones into 
place in days when like people of the Lord in Egypt they had laboured, 
clinging to the arm of God, hoping but to see the good things of the 
Lord in the land of the living. 

They were all with her now, as she strove at the last, the room aglow 
with myriad lights and faces crowding beyond and above, all the happy 
dead at rest coming to her in glory, all that had gone before awaiting 
her on the eternal shores. The dear ones of years long since, younger 
sisters called away at the beginning, older comrades that had borne the 
burden of the day and the heat, all coming to her in welcome, all in 
wondrous peace and jubilee. 

There was combat closing in upon her, fleeting images here to allure, 
subtle fancies creeping within the bourne of prayer, but angels kept 
vigil sending afar the ancient enemy, and great saints drew near in com- 
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fort and communion until her trembling soul should pass the dread 
moment, going in fear before the scrutiny of its Maker. 


MID the rending pain a Woman stood beside her clothed in the 
A sun, and the glory of God shone over her, and judgment was 
pronounced according to her works; and the choirs of heaven took up 
the sentence passing it on through the church in triumph, through the 
courts of the elect, through the glorious companies, the white-robed 
armies, the hosts of the blessed. 

“Well done, good and faithful servant — well done — well done!” 
And there was peace to her spirit, and holy desire, and burning 
love seeking to be at one with God. 
* * * 
The sisters paused for a moment as the laboured breathing failed 


and ceased, and, turning, the chaplain said in a quiet voice: It is fin- 
ished. 








Red Carnations 


“May Day” is the twenty-first anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution, but “Mothers’ Day” has not yet found a place in 
this Marxist experiment. The idea of the family, however, has 
been reclaimed from the rubbish heap of old bourgeoise social 
institutions, for “science has discovered” that there is one 
aspect of family life well suited to the purpose of the omnipo- 
tent state. For how can the family exist if the state is its 
only purpose of being; and how can there be a family without 
a mother who loves souls and works for God? 

The godless Josef Stalin disowned his own mother, and 
decreed that she should no longer bear the name of “Stalin,” 
+ because she had chosen to return to the faith of her childhood, + 
and had desired to see religion restored to its true place in 
society. In her last will she left her savings to the local ortho- 
dox church, requesting a Christian burial in a grave marked 
with a cross rather than with the hammer and sickle. When 
the grim dictator heard of this at the time of her death, he 
ordered the money to be confiscated, her body to be cremated, 
and her friends to be arrested for “having influenced the 


woman.” May her soul, and the souls of all good mothers rest 
in peace! 
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DON’T WORRY II 


The second in a series of three articles analyzing the causes of worry. 
The — will deal with worries based on the wrong attitude toward God — 
or scruples. 








D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


Three causes of unnecessary worry were outlined in a previous 
article. They were causes rooted in various wrong attitudes towards 
self : viz., vanity or an excessive love of self or one’s qualities, making 
for a constant fear lest one is not showing off at one’s best or being 
properly appreciated; diffidence, or the excessive mistrust of oneself, 
making for a constant fear lest ordinary tasks cannot be fulfilled; and 
secret concupiscence, or the desire of impossible pleasures. To say “Don’t 
worry” to those suffering from such forms of fear is to say: “Don’t 
be vain — be humble and simple. Don’t be diffident — trust in God who 
will give you no task without strength to fulfill it. Don’t be carried 
away by the thought of pleasures you have not experienced, because 
such things never brought any man real peace.” 

The gamut of human worries is not run by these causes alone. All 
unnecessary human worries spring ultimately from the motions of pride 
— but pride takes on innumerable different forms. The three above men- 
tioned are caused by wrong attitudes towards self; three more may be 
analyzed that may be principally ascribed to wrong attitudes towards 
‘ others. Man is a social being; his life is filled with contacts with and 
relationships towards others; and many of the abnormal states into 
which he falls are due to wrong principles and attitudes towards others. 
Such social maladjustments are the cause of many forms of worry, of 
which three are here named and described. 


I. Intolerance 


By intolerance, as a cause of worry, we mean that attitude of mind 
that makes some people fuss and fume and agitate themselves over the 
mistakes, imprudences, sins and faults of others, sometimes even when 
these things have no direct bearing on their own lives. Three marks 
denote them clearly: 1) They “cannot understand” other people’s mis- 
takes — thus showing that they have little or no knowledge of human 
nature; 2) they cannot conceive that they themselves might be mistaken 
in condemning the conduct of others ; 3) they cannot bear with equanim- 
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ity the sight of mistakes; there arises in them a sense of personal af- 
front or sheer indignity offered to themselves. The agitation of such 
persons in a world like ours seldom subsides. 

This worry displays itself in many different spheres — some of them 
trivial and others important. Almost everyone has met the “intolerant 
automobile driver.” He has an uncanny ability for noticing other peo- 
ple’s driving mistakes — some of them invisible to the normal eye. A 
flagrant breaking of some traffic rule throws him into a spasm; it evokes 
profanity; it calls for a tirade against all automobile drivers (except 
himself), it rankles in his memory and has to be told often with exag- 
gerations. The more normal person is not unmindful of the dangers of 
the road, nor naively trustful of all drivers; when an accident or a near 
accident is caused by another’s folly, he may become wrathful and ex- 
cited; but beyond that he does not worry. The intolerant driver wor- 
ries about everything he sees on the road, whether it affects him or not. 

In more important affairs, intolerant worriers are no less excitable. 
Their minds and conversations are filled with indignation, for example, 
over the crooked deals of politicians, some fancied, some real; or over 
the ignorance and ineptitude of educators; or over the human mistakes 
made by priests and spiritual leaders; or over the lack of common sense 
shown by the citizenry as a whole. They are the prophets of doom. The 
sad thing is that life knows so little serenity for them; it is the one long 
worry —over others. 

This source of worry has dire consequences when one afflicted by 
it gets into a position of responsibility with or over others. It makes 
him suspicious, overbearing, unforgiving, bitterly critical of everything 
that is done by others. These qualities turn others against him — and 
because he has so exalted a sense of his own righteousness, this re- 
action embitters him the more. So there follows a pyramiding of worry 
upon worry, until his whole life is soured, and there is no one left 
to bring any comfort or solace to his heart. 


VEN an amateur psychologist can diagnose this condition of hu- 
man nature as due to a very destructive form of pride. The in- 
tolerant person has a superior confidence in his own judgment, often 
based on the natural endowment of a sound sense of right and wrong. 
Gradually he grows unconscious that he could be wrong — or at least 
convinced that whatever mistakes he makes are trivial in comparison 
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with the gigantic mistakes of others. Since he knows what is right and 
good for human beings, he is convinced that others ought to know this 
also, and therefore when they make mistakes, it is sheer contrariness 
and malice. Interiorly he writhes; exteriorly he fumes and condemns. 

To overcome his worry, the intolerant person has a difficult task. 
He needs two things badly: Humility and charity. Humility must teach 
him that, even when he is most convinced that he is right and others are 
wrong, the reverse might be true; and that even when he is right and 
others wrong, that does not constitute him a judge of his fellow man. 
Charity must teach him to realize how many circumstances enter into 
the actions of others: how poorly they may be instructed ; how neglected 
their training, how much less endowed than he with mental qualities ; 
how possibly guiltless in the sight of God for what to him seems cer- 
tain sin. Above all charity must teach him to forgive others their cer- 
tain faults — and to turn his powerful energies toward the exercise of 
those deeds of mercy that will help others avoid the mistakes that it is 
so easy for him to avoid. All this will be contrary to his temperament ; 
but it is absolutely necessary for his peace. 


II. Over-anxious love 





A second form of undue worry that springs from social relationships 
may be called “over-anxious love.” It is the characteristic worry of 
mothers with regard to children; of young lovers and husbands and 
wives; of those who have the responsibility for others in almost any 
field. 

There is a degree of anxiety that is the inseparable accompaniment 
of true love, and that is not what we mean here. It belongs to the very 
nature of love to wish well for the one beloved, to desire sincerely 
and wholeheartedly that person’s happiness and security. This positive 
well wishing cannot be separated from its converse, viz., a lingering 
anxiety lest any harm should befall the loved one. Normally, the latter 
sentiment should express itself by eagerness to do anything within rea- 
son to avert harm or misfortune; a sincere concern when some actual 
danger is imminent, and the constant employment of sound means like 
prayer and intelligent advice in behalf of the loved one’s security. 

In too many human beings concern over loved ones does not con- 
fine itself to these reasonable expressions, but becomes a cause of acute 
and unnecessary worry. The mother who will not permit herself a 
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moment of rest so long as a son or daughter is absent from her side; 
who conjures up visions of almost impossible misfortunes happening to 
them ; who goes to extraordinary and unnecessary lengths to ensure their 
safety —is afflicted with the worry of over-anxious love. The young 
lover who becomes incapacitated for work and the ordinary duties of 
life by the groundless fear of some danger to his sweetheart is another 
victim. And the disease sometimes afflicts those who in a professional 
capacity have a measure of responsibility and care over others, like teach- 
ers, matrons, even doctors and priests. Strangely enough, this form of 
worry seldom afflicts those who should worry because of neglect of 
duty; it presses down on those who do all in their power for those 
whom they love or are caring for; it makes them worry over the fact 
that they did not do what they could not do. 


This source of worry is not only a source of acute discomfort, but 
it leads to graver practical effects. Three particularly evil ones may be 
mentioned: 1) because persons who will worry thus excessively with- 
out reason are ill prepared for the real tribuiations of life, they are 
in danger of hysterics and other forms of nervous breakdown when 
catastrophes occur in the Providence of God. 2) Their excessive worry 
leads to downright interference with the lives of others, as when mothers 
interfere with their sons’ and daughters’ vocations, whether to the re- 
ligious or to the married state. 3) This worry is directly responsible 
for the “spoiling” of many a child — who never learns to take care of 
himself because a doting parent never permitted him to carry a single 
responsibility alone. 


ERHAPS few worries are less frequently or adequately analyzed 

by those suffering from them than this of over-anxious love. If 
it were analyzed more often, it would not be so common. It is due, first 
of all, to pride, which makes the sufferer believe that he is absolutely 
and at all times and in all places necessary for the safety of the one 
in question; that if only he can regulate and supervise every single 
moment of the loved one’s time, there will never be any danger. Com- 
bined with that pride is a disguised selfishness, which, under cloak of 
pure concern for another, is really concerned about self and the happi- 
ness which is dependent on the loved one’s safety. It is this selfish ele- 
ment in over-anxious love that leads to the grave evils of interference 
and misdirecting of the lives of others. 
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What is to be done? How can one afflicted with the habit of worry- - 
ing unreasonably about the safety or happiness of others develop a more 
reasonable attitude? Only by applying the proper remedies to the causes 
that underlie it. Such a one, instead of believing that he or she alone 
is capable of properly protecting the loved one, present or absent, must 
learn to believe in the ability of that loved one to take care of himself 
for all ordinary circumstances, and in the Providence of God to exer- 
cise its loving care in all circumstances for which neither lover nor loved 
one are prepared. This last is extremely important, because almost the 
essence of over-anxious love is mistrust of the Providence of God. 
Supplying this defect will fortify the soul against hours of futile worry, 
and against anything like hysterics when God does permit something 
untoward to happen. The word “adieu,” which may be translated “I 
leave you in the hands of God” represents the tranquil attitude one 
should seek in parting for a short or a long time with one greatly loved. 

If there is selfishness in excessive worry over others, i.e., the fear 
of losing the happiness that their presence brings, that should be 
tempered by meditation on the truth that God is the first owner of every 
human being, and gives each one tasks to be fulfilled that no human 
love should dare to interfere with. If He gives evident signs of a par- 
ticular vocation to a youth, and a mother or father unreasonably in- 
terposes, the latter will usually find that they have not only disrupted 
God’s plans, but have sacrificed the real happiness of their children for 
their own. And that is selfishness that has far-reaching effects; not the 
least of which will be mounting worry in later years. 


TIT, Jealousy 





A third cause of worry due to a wrong attitude towards others is 
jealousy. None takes a more terrific toll from its victims; none leads 
to greater upset and catastrophe in human lives. 

Jealousy is a vice through which a man permits himself to suffer 
unrest, agitation, anguish over the good fortune of cthers because he 
sees in that some loss to himself. There may be a foundation for 
jealousy in the sense that another’s good fortune is depriving a man 
of some good, although that does not constitute an apology or excuse 
for it. And jealousy may be without foundation, or fostered on purely 
imaginary grounds. Jealousy on imaginary grounds usually mingles its 
fatal power with that which has begun with some slight but real wrong. 
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How far jealousy even on imaginary grounds can carry a man from 
normalcy has been supremely depicted in Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
Othello, the Moor. 

Jealousy can cause worry and agitation in trivial matters as well as 
important. Anyone who has had anything to do with organizations of 
individuals has almost surely had experience of petty jealousies among 
the members. One who thought himself or herself cut out for certain 
work is passed over for another; acute suffering sets in; gives rise to 
whispering campaigns and schemes; causes disruption and disunion, and 
makes not only the sufferer but all concerned miserable. One is elected 
or appointed to office over another who thought to have a prior right; 
jealousy rages in the latter’s breast, inspires obstructionist policies, 
sometimes succeeds in nullifying the efforts of all concerned towards 
achieving some purpose. Now and then we read in the newspapers how 
jealousy among the members of a baseball or football team makes 
what should be a championship team give but a mediocre account of it- 
self. Wherever human beings are united, one afflicted with the worry of 
jealousy is liable to be found. 

In more important spheres, the worry of jealousy is proportionately 
destructive. A jealous husband, 7.e., one who misinterprets every kind- 
ness or conventional attention shown to his wife as an infringement of 
his rights, can torture himself into insanity and his wife into almost 
any kind of crime; jealousy among statesmen leads to the vilest forms 
of venality and corruption. We are dealing with the subject here only 


as a cause of worry, but its effects are the most powerful indication 
of how it torments a soul. 


: ANALYZE jealousy is not difficult — except forthe one who 
has let it take possession of his soul. Such a one should know 
that if not checked it can lead to a real mania —a mental and moral 
breakdown. Its incipient causes are to be found in an exaggerated sense 
of one’s personal rights over others. The disappointed office seeker in 
an organization believes that his self-styled superior capacities give him 
absolute rights over others; whereas as a matter of fact, he may not 
be superior, and if he is, his capacities may not be of the right kind for 
leadership. The jealous husband thinks that he has acquired rights over 
his wife not only in those things that pertain to matrimony, but over 
her thoughts, emotions, wishes, friends, — everything that pertains to 
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her. With this exaggerated sense of his rights, the jealous person in- 
terprets the most innocent actions of others as aimed at depriving him 
of his just dues; the result is anguish. 

The treatment of this exaggerated sense of right and too ready 
sense of injury must be stern and uncompromising. Like the treatment 
of almost every cause of worry, it begins with the practice of humility, 
progresses with the attainment of greater humility, destroys the last 
traces of jealousy when perfect humility has been attained. The humility 
that renders jealousy null teaches a man to remember, not all his 
rights, but the salutary truth that if others knew all his secret faults 
and shortcomings, they would have a right to treat him far more 
shabbily than they do. It makes him realize that the least attention from 
others is more than his due; that even that is dependent on his not 
looking for more; that the only kind of love and honor from others that 
can bring peace and joy, is the kind that is earned by true charity and 
humble service. Above all, the jealous man must crush out of his mind 
the thought of fancied slights and merely apparent injuries. Let him do 
that by wishing that he could suffer some real injury at the hands of 
others, which would atone for his real but secret faults, and urge him 
on to greater nobility of soul. 


O YOU worry? Perhaps you are inclined to be intolerant with 

others — to worry about their mistakes instead of your own. Per- 
haps you have let your love of others grow into a feeling that only you 
can protect them from harm, or into a selfish possessiveness that in- 
terferes with their own lives. Or perhaps you are inclined to jealousy, 
and to interpret too many of the actions of others as attacks on your 
own exalted sense of what belongs to you. If so, stop worrying now — 
by being kind and forgiving and understanding; by being trustful of 
those you love and of the Providence of God watching over them; 


by being humble, always more and more humble in facing the truth 
about what is your due! 








Question 
Will someone kindly explain the rise to attention, in this 
cynical and derisive era, of Mr. Dale Carnegie, with his 
philosophy compounded from the ideas of Pollyanna, Horatio 
Alger and Edgar Guest, plentifully sprinkled with first person 
pronouns? Who would have thought that this critical genera- 
tion would have produced the perfect prig? — Pittsburgh Cath- 
olic. 
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IMMORTALITY 


All races and ages of mankind have been concerned with 
thoughts of immortality. It is the most vitally important topic 
within range of the human mind. All Christians believe in the 
immortality of the human soul — because that is the one truth 
on which all else that Christ taught and did is based. But 
some do not know how convincingly reason along can demon- 


strate their immortality. Here is an outline of what reason 
shows: 


1. Whatever degree of life or perfection or enjoyment a creature 
of God can know or think about, it can and will naturally desire; and 
whatever degree of life etc., a creature of God can and naturaily 
does desire, it must be capable of attaining, otherwise its whole na- 
ture would be maladjusted — it would be the product not of a wise 
creator but of one who delighted in making misfits or freaks. 

2. If that is true, then human beings must be made for immortal 
life, because; 1) they can know what immortal life is, can think 
about it, talk about it, etc., 2) they do desire it— always and every- 
where just because they know about it. They know about it, be- 
cause even a child can understand such phrases’ as “everlasting life’ 
—“to be forever” etc. They desire it, even without realizing the full 
nature of their desire, because they are never contented with a part or 
a half or even a great part of anything: they can think of perfect 
joy, they want perfect joy; they can think of endless life — they 
want endless life. Every partial fulfillment of desire leads to more 
<esire — because the mind always says: “You have not yet possessed 
| a 

3. See how the principle that a creature of God receives that 
‘egree of life etc., which he can know and desire is exemplified in 
the brute animals. They cannot know anything beyond the present: 
they cannot sense anything like immortality; they cannot think even 
of tomorrow. They only know the present, therefore they only desire 
the present from moment to moment, therefore they were not made 
for more than the present life they are given. Man knows tomorrow 
and the next day and even eternity; he desires it as soon as he knows 
it: therefore the Creator made him not for today alone, but for 
‘omerrow and eternity. - 

4. You say: what of those men who know what immortality is, 
hnt say they do not desire it and thereby seem to destroy the argu- 
ment that all men desire it? Such men contradict their words by their 
setions. They are constantly looking for more pleasure, or honor, or 
longer life, etc. Everything they do says that they want the immortal 
life they understand in their minds, even though they deny it in words. 


A startling truth, it is not? That your very knowledge of 
what immortality means proves that you are immortal! That 
your very desire of more of everything you ever attain proves 
that you are made to attain all! Let it guide you in your 
choice of things in life — lest you choose some part of pleasure 
or honor that will one day deprive you of all! 
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IRELAND SHOWS THE WAY 





St. Patrick will be honored by his children throughout the world on 
March 17th. How well deserving of honor he is, this article on the new 
Constitution of Ireland again proves. *Twas St. Patrick made it possible. 





Q. B. Denges, C.Ss.R. 


In these days when so many governments no longer make public 
profession of faith in God; acknowledge no divine authority to which 
they are subject; avoid mention of all such sacred concepts as con- 
science, religion, morality, justice and charity; contend that man exists 
for the State and has no God-given inalienable rights, it is like getting 
out of the darkness into light to read the new Irish Constitution, which 
is based on the solid foundations of Christian religion and morality. 
It frequently mentions the name of God, invokes Jesus Christ and the 
Most Blessed Trinity, boldly speaks of the duties of justice and charity, 
of religion and moral education, of “inalienable and imprescriptable 
rights, antecedent and superior to all positive law” and of the “homage 
of public worship due to Almighty God.” 

Perhaps no greater tribute could be paid to St. Patrick, no better 
commentary made on the solidity of his apostolic werk, than to show 
how, in an age of skepticism, atheism, irreligion and paganism, the 
Christian principles he taught his people have been expressed in the re- 
cently adopted Constitution of their land. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” said Christ, and by these fruits St. Patrick appears once 
more as one of the greatest apostles the world has known. 


A Democratic State 


The preamble of the new Irish Constitution is a solemn profession 
of faith, an humble declaration of dependence on God, and a grateful 
acknowledgment of the nation’s debt to Jesus Christ, Who gave strength 
and courage during the long years of suffering heroically endured by the 
sons of Ireland in defense of their faith and fatherland. It reads: 





“In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, from Whom is 
all authority and to Whom as our final end, all actions both 
of men and States must be referred, 

“We, the people of Eire, 

“Humbly acknowledging all our obligations to our Divine 
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Lord Jesus Christ, Who sustained our Fathers through cen- 
turies of trial, 

“Gratefully remembering their heroic and unremitting strug- 
gle to regain the rightful independence of our nation, 

“And seeking to promote the common good, with due observ- 
ance of Prudence, Justice and Charity, so that the dignity and 
freedom of the individual may be assured, true social order 
attained, the unity of our country restored, and concord estab- 
lished with other nations, 


“Do hereby adopt, enact and give to ourselves this Constitu- 
tion.” , 

With this magnificent avowal of faith, the Constitution goes on to 
affirm the principles of true democracy. “Ireland is a sovereign, inde- 
pendent, democratic State. . . . All powers of government, legislative, 
executive and judicial, derive under God, from the people, whose right 
it is to designate the rulers of the State, and, in final appeal to decide 
all questions of national policy, according to the requirements of the 
common good” (Art. 6, sect. 1). By these words are ruled out all pos- 
sibility of absolutism or tyranny (what the newspapers misname 
“Fascism”) and those other forms of “government by force” which 
are the evil product of our day. 

To safeguard democracy, the Constitution provides for participa- 
tion in the government by all classes of citizens. “The National Parlia- 
ment may provide for the establishment or recognition of functional or 
vocational councils representing branches of the social and economic life 
of the people” (Art. 15, sec. 3). It gives women the right to vote and the 
right to hold seats in Parliament, confirming this by providing that “no 
law shall be enacted placing any citizen under disability or incapacity 
for membership of Dail Eireann (Parliament) on the ground of sex or 
disqualifying any citizen from voting at an election for members of 
Dail Eireann on that ground” (Art. 16, n. 3). 

However, while women are granted full civic rights, they are pro- 
tected against unjust economic conditions by the following proviso: “The 
State shall, therefore, endeavor to ensure that mothers shall not be 
obliged by economic necessity to engage in labor to the neglect of their 
duties in the home” (Art. 42, sec. 2). Thus is shown a fine sense of 
values in the matter of woman’s suffrage: equality with men does not 
mean separating women from the rightful tasks assigned to them by 
God. 


All public officials, e.g., the President, members of the Council of 
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State, judges, etc., are bound to take a solemn oath to Almighty God 
on entering office, that they will uphold the Constitution and serve the 
people faithfully. To this is added an appeal to God to help them in 
fulfilling their duties. 

Having established on these foundations a genuine Christian demo- 
cratic State, Ireland wishes to live in friendly co-operation with other 
nations. Here is her expression of policy in this regard, one that every 
nation might well nail over the door of its council chambers: 


“Treland affirms its devotion to the idea of peace and friendly 
co-operation among nations founded on international justice 
and morality. Ireland affirms its adherence to the principle of 
the pacific settlement of international disputes by international 
arbitration or judicial determination. Ireland accepts the gen- 
erally recognized principles of international law as its rule of 
conduct in its relations with other States.” (Art. 29, sec. 1, 2, 
3.) 


Fundamental Rights 


The modern tendency of governments, as every one knows, is to 
exalt the State at the expense of individuals and the family. The per- 
sonal dignity and rights of man are made to subserve the absolute power 
of the State. The new Irish Constitution boldly contradicts this unnatural 
and immoral practice ; it recognizes every man’s right to live as a human 
being, to follow the dictates of conscience and to practice religion as 
he sees fit; it safeguards private property, trial by jury, freedom of the 
press and of assembly; above all, it guarantees the rights of parents 
to educate their children in schools of their own choice. 

In establishing these various rights, the Irish Constitution strikes 
a sound balance between liberty and license. Nothing is more difficult 
in these days when so many things that are license parade under the 
name of liberty. A State is bound to defend private liberties without 
permitting them to harm the common good. If a man says his religion 
commands him to roast a baby alive every morning, no State can allow 
him to practice his religion. If a man claims liberty to put germs in pub- 
lic drinking wells, no government can recognize his right. In the light 
of these basic principles, Ireland’s new Constitution provides for the 
safeguarding of individual rights. 

Personal liberty and property rights are promised defense as fol- 
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lows: “No citizen shall be deprived of his personal liberty save in ac- 
cordance with law. . . . The State shall, in particular, by its laws pro- 
tect as best it may from unjust attack and, in case of injustice done, 
vindicate the life, person, good name and property rights of every citi- 
zen” (Art. 40, sec. 4). To this end, trial by jury is decreed for every 
criminal charge against a person, and the habeas corpus provision en- 
acted to prevent any person from being unlawfully kept in jail or de- 
prived of liberty. Moreover, it is enacted that the “dwelling of every 
citizen is inviolable and shall not be forcibly entered save in accordance 
with law.” 

With regard to private property, the Irish Constitution sums up in 
a very few words the Christian philosophy on this matter: “The State 
acknowledges that man, in virtue of his rational being, has the natural 
right, antecedent to positive law, to the private ownership of external 
goods. The State accordingly guarantees to pass no law attempting to 
abolish the right of private ownership or the general law to transfer, 
bequeath and inherit property” (Art. 43, sec. 1). 

But, almost in the words of Pope Pius XI, the clauses are added: 
“The State recognizes, however, that the exercise of the rights men- 
tioned in the foregoing provisions of this article, ought in civil society 
to be regulated by the principles of social justice. .. . The State, ac- 
cordingly, may as occasion requires, delimit by law the exercise of the 
said rights with a view to reconciling their exercise with the exigencies 
of the common good” (Art. 43, sec. 2). 

Closely connected with the rights of property are those of free 
speech, assembly and organization. The enactments of the Constitution 
on these difficult matters are classic: 


“The State guarantees liberty for the exercise of the fol- 
lowing rights: 1) the right of the citizens to express freely 
their convictions and opinions. The education of public opinion, 
being, however, a matter of such grave importance to the 
common good, the State shall endeavor to ensure that organs of 
public opinion, such as the radio, the press, the cinema, while 
preserving their rightful liberty of expression, including 
criticism of government policy, shall not be used to under- 
mine public order or morality or the authority of the State. 
The publication or utterance of blasphemous, seditious or in- 
decent matter is an offense which shall be punished in ac- 
cordance with law. 2) The right of the citizens to assemble 
peaceably and without arms. Provision may be made to pre- 
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vent or control meetings which are determined in accordance 
with law to be calculated to cause a breach of the peace or 
to be a danger or nuisance to the general public and to pre- 
vent or control meetings in the vicinity of either House of the 
Oireachtas (National Parliament). 3) The right of citizens 
to form associations or unions. Laws regulating the manner 
in which the right of forming associations or unions and the 
right of free assembly may be exercised shall contain no 
political, religious or class discrimination” (Art. 40, sec. 6). 


A careful reading of these articles, in the light of the experience 
of most nations today will convince anyone that both sound philosophy 
and wise leadership have guided the makers of this Constitution. 


The Family — Education — Religion 





The modern world needs nothing more urgently than a restoration 
of the natural and Christian principles regarding the sacredness and im- 
portance of the family. In this regard, Ireland’s new Constitution shows 
the way, both recognizing the positive place of the family in society, and 
outlawing anything that might disrupt it. 

To these ends it reads: “The State recognizes the Family as the na- 
tural primary and fundamental unit group of society, and as a moral 
institution possessing inalienable and imprescriptable rights, antecedent 
and superior to all positive law. The State, therefore, guarantees to pro- 
tect the Family in its constitution and authority, as the necessary basis 


of a social order and as indispensable to the welfare of the Nation and- 


the State” (Art. 41, sec. 1). 

Since the mother is so necessary to the preservation of the family, 
the State obligates itself to provide that mothers shall not be forced by 
economic necessity to engage in labor to the neglect of duties in the home. 

Above all, however, the Irish Constitution protects the family by out- 
lawing divorce, which has brought so many nations to ruin: 


“The State pledges itself to guard with special care the 
institution of marriage, on which the Family is founded and 
to protect it against attack. . . . No law shall be enacted 
providing for the grant of a dissolution of marriage. : 
No person whose marriage has been dissolved under the civil 
law of any other State but is a subsisting valid marriage under 
the law for the time being in force within the jurisdiction of 
the Government and Parliament established by this constitution 
shall be capable of contracting a valid marriage within that 
jurisdiction during the lifetime of the other party to the 
marriage so dissolved” (Art. 41, sec. 3). 
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With regard to religion, Ireland does not refuse to give public and 

One of the primary rights of the family, most abused, disregarded 
or abrogated by parents themselves today, is that of the education of 
children. The State is not the primary educator of children; that office 
belongs to the family. Moreover it is the family’s right and obligation 
to see that its children receive not only physical and intellectual educa- 
tion, but moral and religious training in preparation for life, and no 
State may lawfully impede this right. These are sound Christian prin- 
ciples, no matter how widely denied or rendered void; and Ireland in- 
corporates them absolutely in her Constitution: 


“The State acknowledges that the primary and natural 
educator of the child is the Family and guarantees to respect 
the inalienable right and duty of parents to provide, according 
to their means, for the religious and moral, intellectual and 
physical and social education of their children. Parents shall 
be free to provide this education in their homes or in private 
schools or in schools recognized or established by the State” 
(Art. 42, sec. 1). ; 

“The State, however, shall not oblige parents ... to 
send their children to schools established by the State or to 
any particular type of school designated by the State... . 
The State shall, however, as guardian of the common good, 
require in view of actual conditions that children receive 
a certain minimum education, moral, intellectual and social. 
The State shall provide for free primary education and shall 
endeavor to supplement and give reasonable aid to private and 
corporate educational initiative. . . . In exceptional cases, 
where the parents for physical or moral reasons fail in their 
duty towards their children, the State as guardian of the 
common good, by appropriate means shall endeavor to supply 
the place of the parents, but always with due regard for the 
natural and imprescriptable rights of the child” (Art. 42, 
sec. 1). 


On the thorny question of State aid for schools, Ireland shows 
strictest justice and fair play. There is to be no discrimination: “Legis- 
lation providing State aid for schools shall not discriminate between 
schools under the management of different religious denominations, nor 
be such as to affect prejudicially the right of any child to attend a school 
receiving public money without attending religious instruction at that 
school” (Art. 44, sec. 2). That sets an example of tolerance and fair 
play not often found among the most enlightened people. 
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official recognition of the duty of the State to God. The best among 
modern States seem to think they have done enough when they guaran- 
tee liberty of religion to individuals; they place themselves outside the 
pale of any direct duty to God. Ireland is Christian : “The State acknowl- 
edges that the homage of public worship is due to Almighty God. It 
shall hold His name in reverence, and shall respect and honor religion” 
(Art. 44, sec. 1). That this is no mere saying is evident from the other 
articles we have reviewed. 

Coming down to particulars, the new Constitution recognizes the ob- 
vious fact that Ireland is Catholic: “The State recognizes the special 
position of the Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church as the 
guardian of the Faith professed by the majority of the citizens” (Art. 
44, sec. 2). 

But for all that, Ireland provides absolute freedom of conscience for 
all within her borders. “The State also recognizes the Church of Ire- 
land, the Religious Society of Friends in Ireland, as well as the Jewish 
Congregations and other religious denominations existing in Ireland at 
the date of the coming and operation of this Constitution. Freedom of 
conscience and the free profession and practice of religion are, sub- 
ject to public order and morality, guaranteed to every citizen” (Art. 
44, sec. 1). Moreover the State guarantees not to endow any religion, 
nor to interfere with any denomination in managing its affairs and ac- 
quiring property, nor to divert the property of any educational or re- 
ligious institutions save for necessary works of public utility and on 
payment of compensation. 


Social Justice 

Perhaps the most significant of the provisions of the new Irish Con- 
stitution are those which give directions to the National Parliament for 
the making of laws governing social policy. Ireland has learned from 
the economic mess into which the modern industrial world has plunged 
itself, and has incorporated in her Constitution the principles promul- 
gated by Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI —on which alone a peaceful 
society can be built. These are the words of the Constitution: 





vail “The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the whole 
people by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a 
social order in which justice and charity shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life. The State shall in particular, 
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direct its policy towards securing 1) that the citizens (all of 
whom, men and women equally, have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood) may through their occupations find the 
means of making reasonable provision for their domestic needs. 
2) That the ownership and control of the material resources 
of the community may be so distributed amongst private in- 
dividuals and the various classes as best to subserve the com- 
mon good. 3) That, especially, the operation of free competi- 
tion shall not be allowed so to develop as to result in the con- 
centration of the ownership or control of essential commodities 
in a few individuals to the common detriment. 4) That in what 
pertains to the control of credit the constant and predominant 
aim shall be the welfare of the people as a whole. 5) That 
there may be established on the land in economic security as 
many. families as in the circumstances shall be practicable” 
(Art. 45, sec. 1). 


To these policies the Constitution adds other principles intended to 
keep the State mindful of its duty of vigilance in economic affairs and 
of making provision for the social security of its people: “The State 
shall favor and, when necessary, supplement private initiative in in- 
dustry and commerce. The State shall endeavor to secure that private en- 
terprise shall be so conducted as to ensure reasonable efficiency in the 
production and distribution of goods and as to protect the public against 
unjust exploitation. The State pledges itself to safeguard with especial 
care the economic interests of the weaker sections of the community, 
and, where necessary, to contribute to the support of the infirm, the 
widow, the orphan, and the aged. The State shall endeavor to ensure 
that the strength and health of workers, men and women, and the tender 
age of children shall not be abused and that citizens shall not be forced 
by economic necessity to enter the avocations unsuited to their sex, age 
or strength” (Art. 45, sec. 3). 

Every one of these social enactments is an echo of the Popes’ pro- 
gram for economic security, and a barrier built up against the growth 
of social evils such as exist in most large countries today. They shall 
beyond a doubt give both a lesson and an example to the rest of the 
world. 

The new Irish Constitution concludes with the words: 

Dochum Gloire Dé 
agus 
Onéra na hEireann 
“To the Glory of God and the Honor of Ireland.” That is indeed a 
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fitting closing to so noble a work, and one more reason added to the 
many that inspire the Irish to sing with whole-hearted fervor: “All 
praise to St. Patrick.” 


—————How He Lost His Friends ———— 


He was suspicious of everybody. 

He was always ready to receive assistance, but always too 
busy or too stingy to assist others in time of need. 

He regarded friendship as a luxury to be enjoyed instead 
of an opportunity for service. 

He never thought it worth while to spend time in keeping 
up his friendship. 




















+ He did not know the value of thoughtfulness in little things. + 
He borrowed money from his friends. 
He was not loyal to them. 
He never hesitated to sacrifice their reputation for his 
advantage. 
He was always saying mean things about them in their 
absence. 
He measured them by their ability to advance him. 
How To Make Friends 
Be generous: In victory towards the vanquished ; in failure, 
towards the successful rivals; when wrong, in your apology; 
when right, in your superiority. Never say “I told you so.” 
Don’t strike a prostrate opponent. 
Be largeminded: Turn down all tale-bearers. They are 
busybodies beneath your notice. 
Refuse to be hurt by criticism, made openly or behind your 
back. You criticize others yourself, and you must allow the : 
+ right you claim to exercise. ' 


' Don’t harbor a sense of wrong. 
Give yourself the pleasure of rising superior to petty spites. 
If you can do it, you will enjoy a sense of freedom. 
\ Don’t be over-positive in argument, even though you are 
absolutely sure. 
If someone has made a mistake, don’t rub it in; on the 
contrary, make light of it. 
If you see a person is awkward or self-conscious, try to 
put him at his ease. 
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The Sanhedrin 
J. F. Flanagan, C.Ss.R, 

During Lent, you will hear frequent mention of the San- 
hedrin, and of the Pharisees and Sadducees. It may be inter- 
esting to get a fuller knowledge of what these terms mean. 

The Sanhedrin was the supreme court of justice of the 
Jews. It was composed of 70 members and dealt with religious 
and civil cases, unless the Roman authorities had reserved the 
latter to themselves. A High Priest presided. The seventy mem- 
bers at the time of Christ were mainly Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. 

One might think, from the fact that the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees seem always in accord in their hatred for Christ, that 
the greatest friendship existed between them. Not so. They 
hated each other thoroughly; and about the only thing that 
could bring them together was their united hatred for the 
Savior. 

The Pharisees were not priests. They were a sect of rigorists 
that appeared as a distinct class about 144 years before the 
coming of Christ. Their obsession was to enfore the Mosaic 
Law in all its entirety and minute details. Their mistake was 
that they carried this idea to the point of fanaticism and ex- 
ceeding exaggeration. 

The Pharisees were also afire with an idealized Judaism. 
Unless a man were a Jew, a descendant of Abraham, he was 
an inferior being, even though he might hold a dominant posi- 
tion politically for a while. Thus they hated the Romans, their 
masters, while they ever cherished the hope of a strict Jewish 
Messiah who would crush the Romans and make the Jews 
triumphant. Because of this attitude, the people favored them, 
for they considered the Pharisees as their protectors from the 
oppressors. 

The Sadducees were the priests. We should have expected 
them to be the ardent proponents of the Law. But strangely, 
they were not. They ridiculed the assiduous exactitude of the 
Pharisees in external worship. They did not believe in im- 
mortality, a future resurrection nor in angels nor spirits. The 
higher aspirations of nature had no appeal for them, attached 
as they were to a life of ease and pleasure. Politically, too, 
they affected liberalism. They were not opposed to the Roman 
conquerors; were rather glad in fact, that the Romans were in 
control. 

These two groups both hated the Savior intensely. The 
Pharisees hated Him because He had denounced their hypocrisy. 
The Sadducees hated Him because they feared that, due to His 
gatherings, He would be regarded as an agitator by the Romans 
and would draw their suspicions and armed discipline down on 
the Jews. Both were interested in seeing Him condemned, so 
that for once at all events they worked together to accomplish 
His destruction. 
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DIALOGUE 


THE INTOLERANCE OF TRUTH 





H. F. Wade, C.Ss.R. 


Time: Evening. 

Scene: College student room. Curtain rises with Henry O’Day 
sitting at table assiduously studying. Books and papers piled high and 
wide. After few moments enters Mike O’Malley. 

Mike: Hail, Aristotle! Hard at it, eh? 

Henry: Yes. Where have you been? Since when don’t you have to 
study anymore? 

Mike: Oh, I know ali that stuff. 

Henry: You do huh? 

Mike: Sure. Look on page 206—that wise guy who wrote that 
book contradicts himself. 

Henry: Contradicts himself ? 

Mike: Sure. Take a look. 

Henry: (Pages through book to page 206. Scratches his head. Looks 
at Mike who has his back turned hanging up his hat and coat on a rack 
in the corner of the room.) Umm, Deplorable! (Continues to look at 
book, deeply concerned.) 

Mtke: See, what did I tell you? Those guys don’t know what they’re 
talking about. 

Henry: Yes. Strange that one should make a slip like that. How 
did you come to notice it? 

Mike: Why, any dunce could see that. 

Henry: I guess you're right there. That’s quite a blunder all right. 
I haven’t seen many like it. Yes sir, quite a blunder ! 

Mike: (Pretending to reach for a book across table, looks into 
book of contradiction which Henry is still attentively studying, gulps, 
and grabs book from Henry’s hand.) Why, that’s a map! 

Henry: Yes, a map! 

Mike: (Swiftly pages around. Finally gives up.) That blasted 
book-worm Julian must have given me the wrong page. (Henry 
furnishes a hearty horse-laugh. Mike winces.) Aw, skip it, will you! 
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Henry: With whom did: you drive home, this evening? 

Mike: With Betsy. 

Henry: Betsy! Ha, if she wasn’t six years your senior, I’d think 
this was getting serious. This makes about five times in two weeks, 
doesn’t it? 

Mike: At least. 

Henry: You don’t sound very enthusiastic over it. 

Mike: Who would? 

Henry: She’s a pretty good conversationalist, isn’t she? I heard 
several of the fellows compliment her highly. 

Mike: Oh, she can talk all right. That’s the trouble. She thinks 
too much, and talks to easily. A half hour with her, and I feel like I’ve 
been through a two hour examination. 

Henry: An examination? Sounds like she’s inquisitive. 

Mike: Either that, or she’s trying to proselytize me. 

Henry: Hot dog! when did you pick up that word! Sizzling Puppy! 
You're really getting uppity. 

Mike: Man, that’s only a straw in a hay stack compared to the 
numerous fancy ones she uses. 

Henry: What does she talk about ? 

Mike: You know what she popped on me this evening? 

Henry: I’m all attention. 

Mike: Why is the Catholic Church so intolerant ? 

Henry: Umm. 

Henry: 1 hope you did better than that. 

Mike: Personally I think I did pretty well. I don’t like to brag and 
praise myself like this. But” 

Henry: I understand. What makes you think you did pretty good? 

Mike: Well, when I finished she said: Gee! Now let me tell you, 
Henry, when Betsy says: Gee! like she did this evening, she means 
plenty. 

Henry: (In feigned seriousness.) Yes, a little exclamation like that 
sometimes conveys volumes. 

Mike: You bet it does. 

Henry: Well, how did you handle the situation? That’s quite a 
delightful little question: the Church’s intolerance! Maybe I can profit 
by your technique. And, who knows, someday I, too, may converse 
with another Betsy and hear her say : Gee! 
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Mike: I was stumped, at first. But after a thought I remembered a 
comparison the Prof used the other day in class when lecturing on 
Truth. 

Henry: 1 often told you the advantages of staying awake during 
that class. 

Mike: Save it. He used an example of three men in an antique shop 
looking at a certain flower vase. 

Henry: Three men looking at a flower vase in an antique shop? 

Mike: Yes. From where the first man stood surveying this vase, 
the refraction of light from the vase led him to believe it was con- 
structed of shiny colored pottery. 

Henry: The first man thought it a pottery vase. 

Mike: The second man from his view point, and from a different 
angle of light, concluded to his satisfaction that the vase was cut from 
stone, and highly polished. 

Henry: The second man thought it a stone vase? 

Mike: Yes. Now the third man seeing these first two men arrive at 
different conclusions over one and the same vase had his suspicions 
aroused. He drew closer to the vase, picked it up, walked over to the 
window, and examined it thoroughly. His conclusion was that these 
first two men were all wet. 

Henry: All wet! Did you use such slang before Betsy? 

Mike: No. I said: their powers of perception were very apparently 
somewhat faulty. 

Henry: Yes, yes; go on. 

Mike: To this third man the vase was made of glass. 

Henry: Of glass? 

Mike: Yes. But this last gentleman was not an impulsive sort — 
the kind that do things, and weep afterwards — no, he was a slow- 
plodding thinker type. Before he would make an absolute decision 
about the nature of this vase, he was going to make sure. 

Henry: What did he do? Break it? 

Mike: Nope. He rang up a friend of his who was an expert in 


glass, a fellow who could recognize a piece of glass a block away with 
his eyes half closed. 


Henry: Boy, some expert! 
Mike: Oh, he was good! 
Henry: He had to be. Go on. 
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Mike: Well, this expert came over to the antique shop, and ex- 
amined the vase. After a long thorough scientific analysis he arose from 
the study of the disputed article, and declared to the third man: 
Without doubt, this vase is made of glass. It contains all the elements 
that make up glass. 

Henry: That must have made the third man feel pretty good. 

Mike: Feel Good! He was elated, overjoyed, charged through and 
through with the thrill of the thing. Think of it — he possessed the truth 
of the disputed vase. It was not a pottery vase; it was not a stone vase; 
it was a glass vase, and he was sure of it. As sure as he was man, and, 
and you are an idiot! 

Henry: Hold on. You didn’t tell Betsy that. 

Mike: Not quite. I always forget that I’m rehearsing. 

Henry: You mustn’t forget that. It’s bad acting. I guess the third 
man then gave the other two men the horse laugh, and razzed them to 
death for making such cracked judgments, is that what followed? 

Mike: No. You're all wrong there. This third man was a perfect 
gentleman. If he could possibly avoid it, he wished to embarrass no 
man. 

Henry: What did he do then? 

Mike: He acted like a perfect gentleman. When the first man asked 
him if he, too, thought the vase was made of pottery, he answered: no! 
When the second man, feeling encouraged over the third man’s dis- 
agreement with the first, asked if he, then, believed with him that the 
vase was made of stone, he, again answered: no! 

Henry: They must have been puzzled. 

Mike: They were. And they both asked him: then what do you think 
it is made of ? He answered: of glass. He forthwith gave his reasons, 
and proof, and prayed they would agree with him. 

Henry: Which one did, and the other didn’t. Right? 

Mike: Perfectly. I then proceed to draw my analogy. 

Henry: This is really interesting. 

Mike: The third man represents the Catholic’s attitude towards the 
Non-Catholic. The true Church of Christ must contain these elements: 
Oneness, Holiness, Universality, and Apostolicity. 

Henry: Oneness? 

Mike: That means that all her members must profess the same 
doctrine and be united under the same head. 
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Henry: Holiness? 

Mike: It must be Holy in her teaching, her commandments and her 
Sacraments. 

Henry: Universality ? 

Mike: This Church was founded for all men and is spread all over 
the world. 

Henry: Apostolicity ? 

Mike: That simply means her doctrines and rules are from the 
Apostles. 


Henry: Great! You must have been studying your Catechism. 

Mike: Only one Church has these four marks and that Church is the 
Catholic Church. This is the Catholic’s proof that his Church is the 
only true Church. His attitude towards his erring fellowmen is exactly 
as the attitude of the third gentleman in the antique shop. He rejoices, 
of course, over the possession of the truth. He is thankful and happy. 
He does not laugh at the error of others. He only hopes and prays that 
they, too, will soon come to see their error, and embrace the truth for 
which he freely and readily offers expert proof. . . . It is not intoler- 


ance, therefore, on the part of the Catholic regarding others. It is 
tolerance of the highest sort. 
Henry: Gee! 


WAKE UP, BROTHER 


People are sometimes astounded to read of the long hours 
spent in prayer —especially the prayer of the Office —by 
ancient monks. How human these same monks were, and how 
prone to the same weaknesses as modern man, is evident from 
the little tricks used to keep the monks awake at prayer. 

According to the rule of St. Benedict of Aniane, and St. 
Robert of Cluny and others, says the Grail, a brother was ap- 
pointed in each community for a task which gave him the name 
of Brother Circa. His job was outlined as follows: “He shall 
* have a lantern with which to make inspection at proper times 
during prayer. While the lessons of Matins are being sung 
this brother shall go about the choir during the third or fourth 
lesson or whenever he deems best, and if he finds anyone 
overcome by sleep, Brother Circa shall place the lantern before 
him and return to his own place. Awakened from sleep, the 
brother shall ask pardon on bended knee, and then he in his 
turn shall walk about through the choir stalls. Should he 
find any person drowsy, let him place the lantern before the 
sleeper and return to his place.” 
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SUMMONED AT NOON 





SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUTH 
PIER GIORGIO FRASSATI: A CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 
(Con. ) 
Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


The father of a family was ill with a bad heart and unable to do his 
work. His case was discussed at a meeting of the St. Vincent de Paul 
' Society. Pier Giorgio proposed that some light work be found for the 
man so that he could earn a living. He suggested giving him an ice- 
cream wagon. The price was about 500 lire. The members at the meet- 
ing turned it down. 

“There aren’t any funds,” said they. 

Pier insisted: “We must do it.” Still the members, agreeing that 
it would be the best thing, opposed the proposition alleging the empty 
cash box. Pier leaped over to the treasurer and whispered to him. The 
treasurer arose to announce the gift of 500 lire by an anonymous 
friend. Immediately the discussion ceased and the man got his wagon. 
Though nothing was further said about it, everyone knew what had 
happened. It was always thus. Whenever there was any question of re- 
ducing the number of relief tickets because of lack of funds, Pier 
Giorgio always resolutely voted against it— and the funds were sup- 
plied anonymously. Then for days he would walk instead of using a 
street car and find that “one could very well get along with one meal 
a day.” 

His parents frequently wondered why he insisted, almost obstinately, 
in remaining at Turin during the summer months, when he could have 
been out at their cool summer house. “You could study perfectly well 
at Polerni,” they said. But Pier answered: “I’m sure I couldn’t.” 

“Don’t you see,” he said to a friend, “I couldn’t because I couldn’t 
rest easy while forsaking the poor in the city. So many of the St. 
Vincent de Paul members leave, that they would surely suffer.” 

Even when visiting his father at Berlin, this passion for the poor 
beset him. The Rev. Dr. Sonnenschein, one of the most esteemed and 
loved men in Berlin on account of his charitable and social work, 
wrote an account of Pier in a Berlin Journal, in which he declared: 
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“We remember him as a fervent Catholic and a youth of fine 
conduct. He often went with me to the hospitals and the dwellings 
of the poor. He took a keen interest in the religious life and charitable 
organizations of Berlin.” 

At the time of his graduation, his father, Senator Frassati, offered 
to give him his graduation present beforehand — either an automobile 
or a sum of money, whichever he wished. “I didn’t know which to 
choose,” Pier said to a friend. “But then I thought I could use the 
money to help the poor.” And that settled that. 

Nor did his charity stop with material gifts to the poor. He was 
deeply concerned also about their spiritual well-being. When those 
whom he helped wished to thank him for his kindness and asked: 
“Cannot we do anything for you?” he would answer: “Oh, you can 
do much — very much for me. You can pray for me.” 

Perhaps the incident that occurred during his last illness — only a 
day before he died, will serve as a suitable climax to his life and as the 
best evidence that this young man, son of a wealthy family, dwelt 
ever in thought among the poor and was concerned about them. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society was holding a meeting. 

“Who has taken care of Pier Giorgio’s visits,” asked the president 
— for someone had to look after them during his absence. 

“T did,”. said Grimaldi. “Look at this!” and he held up a note 
that was scarcely legible. There were tears in his eyes. 

“Did Pier write it?” the members asked. 

“Yes,” said Grimaldi. “He could hardly move his fingers — but 
it seemed he had to write it. It reads: ‘Here are the injections 
for Converso. The ticket is Soppa’s. I had forgotten it; renew it on 
my behalf. Pier.’ ” 


THE MAP OF HIS LIFE 

What did he have in mind to do with his life? For a man as 
serious-minded as he could not be content with merely drifting. 

During the first year of his life at the University he turned to 
politics. The Popular Party of Don Luigi Storzi was in its prime. 
There Pier saw the logical conclusions of those doctrines of our Faith 
that formed the mainspring of his life as a private individual. To build 
up a new and purer type of society on Christian lines, that seemed 
to offer a rich field for Catholic Action. But the Popular Party was 
suppressed. 
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Did he think of becoming a priest? Many thought he had the 
temperament and zeal of an apostle and expected him to become one. 
He himself however never so much as hinted a thought of the priest- 
hood even to his most intimate friends. 


In fact a beautiful but tragic romance entered into his life. While 
his family was in Berlin, he made the acquaintance of a girl student 
at the University. Her candor and goodness, her living and sincere 
faith attracted him: she seemed to be everything that a character 
as pure and good as his could desire. As soon as he realized that he 
was in love with this girl, he decided that he must, in all justice, not 
let her suspect it until he was sure of his freedom to marry her. 
He sounded out his parents in regard to the girl. He introduced her to 
them. From something his mother said, he inferred that she would 
not be pleased with the match. 

“This was a critical moment for me,” he wrote to one of his most 
intimate friends. “I am face to face with difficulties which I must 
strive to overcome. . . . Shall I have the strength to reach the goal? 
Certainly the anchor of faith is our sole support, and to it we must 
cling with all our might. For without it life would be a meaning- 
less or rather useless effort.” 

“I could marry her,” he writes, “against my people’s wishes. But 
to destroy one family in order to create another would be sheer folly, 
and I should never dream of doing such a thing. I shall be the one 
sacrificed if this be God’s will.” 

And with this he strove to crush the romance. “Therefore,” he 
begged, “I ask you to remember me in your prayers so that I may, if 
God so wills it, reach the end of the difficult but straight path... .. 
To carry certain resolutions into effect an iron will is necessary, and 
mine is too much accustomed to yielding. I need the prayers of others, 
since only in answer to them can I hope to obtain from God suf- 
ficient help.” 

“Just imagine,” he says, and in the words the fierceness of his 
struggle is revealed, “what it would be like for me if I had no re- 
ligious convictions! But the difficulties of this life are no source of 
discouragement for those who have a firm hold on the supernatural.” 
— And again he wrote: “In my present conflict I cannot but thank 
God that in His great mercy He has sent me this sorrow, so that by 
means of a bitter trial I might gain a higher conception of life. A 
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complete spiritual transformation must take place within me. I shall 
devote my spare time this year to reading St. Thomas Aquinas. With 
my mind concentrated on those marvelous pages all worldly cares will 
fade away and I shall spend happy days, full of a sense of joy which, 
because it is not human, is unending.” 

It is evident he did not indulge in maudlin sentimentality. Through 
a sense of duty he simply set about, in the best way, to crowd out the 
deep and pure human love of his heart, by turning more and more 
to the supernatural. 

His sister asked him what his plans for the future were. None of 
his family even suspected his severe struggle. He gave her to un- 
derstand that he would like to work as a kind of lay missionary in the 
mining fields. “He longed to be able to live amongst them and to carry 
to them a message of peace and love. This is why he had planned 
to become a mining engineer — an engineer and an apostle.” 

But this dream too faded away in the clear light of his duty to 
his parents. He could not leave them alone. 


GOD’S SUMMONS 

Pier Giorgio’s goals on earth thus seemed all to collapse. In the 
designs of Providence his life too was to come to a sudden close. 

In August, 1923, his uncle died. Between them there was a deep 
attachment that made this death a great trial for Pier. “I am so 
overwhelmed with sorrow today,” he writes to a friend, “that I feel 
the need of writing to you . . . in order to find some relief for my 
heart which, although bleeding, is ready to make an act of resigna- 
tion.” What cheered him above all was that, though his uncle had been 
negligent for long, he was “able to persuade him to fulfill all his re- 
ligious duties.” 

This death made him say: “We ought indeed to make of this life 
a continual preparation for the next since we know neither the day 
nor the hour.” This he did. So that he remarked more than once: 
“I believe that the day of my death will be the happiest day of my 
life.” 

June 30, 1925, he spent with his most intimate companions, — his 
last human associations. In the evening he suffered severe headache 
and fever shortly set in. On the following day his grandmother (who 
had been living with them) died. Pier Giorgio got out of bed to assist 
at her agony. He prayed constantly, standing or kneeling, — despite 
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the dreadful pain he himself was in. His own agony showed in his 
face, — only, everyone thought it was simply grief at the death of 
his grandmother. They led him back to bed; but unable to sleep on 
account of the pain, he returned to the death-chamber to pray. His 
mother found him there later and put him to bed once more. In order 
not to add to her suffering, he said nothing about his own. 

Next day the doctor came. Pier was lying on his back. “Sit up,” 
said the doctor. Pier tried in vain. “I cannot do so any longer,” he 
said in an even tone of voice. He had lost control of his lower limbs. 
Paralysis was creeping quickly through his whole frame. 

The priest came. Pier made his confession and received Holy 
Communion with his usual calm and devout manner. Every remedy 
that science could offer and money could buy was procured by his 
loving parents, but to no avail. The doctors stood by helpless. 

It was Friday, the day on which he used to visit the poor. This 
thought troubled him. He called for his coat and from the pocket 
drew a pawn-ticket and a small box of injections. Asking for a slip 
of paper he wrote this message to Grimaldi, a brother Vincentian: “The 
injections are for Converso. The ticket is Soppa’s. Renew it in 
my name. Pier.” The handwriting was scarcely legible. 

In the next hours the symptoms of the disease developed rapidly. 
In the afternoon the priest came again. 

“T feel very weak,” whispered Pier. 

“Pier Giorgio,” said the priest, “suppose your grandmother were 
to beckon to you from heaven to come and join her?” His eyes shone 
with a sudden brilliance and-a faint smile played on his lips: 

“Oh, how happy I should be,” he exclaimed. 

During that night the nun attending him asked him to make the 
sign of the cross. He tried. He could not raise his arm. The nun be- 
gan: 

“Jesus, Mary, Joseph.. .” 

“Now I can go on myself,” whispered Pier and he continued 
the prayer quietly. 

“Will God have mercy on me?” he asked. “God forgive me.” 

Next day he became perfectly rigid and motionless, perhaps un- 
conscious. By seven o’clock all knew that the end was near. His family 
was gathered round the bed in bitter grief. The priest was saying 
the prayer for the dying. At the words: “May my soul rest in peace 
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with Thee,” Pier Giorgio breathed his last. 

On his grave they put this inscription: 

“Pier Giorgio Frassati. April 6, 1901 — July 4, 1925. At the age 
of 24—at the very end of his university career — handsome, strong, 
good-humored and beloved — he reached unexpectedly his last day on 
earth — and as ever — welcomed it serenely —as the most beautiful 
day of his life. The purity of his life and his charitable deeds bear 
witness to his religious faith.— Death transformed him into a living 
standard held aloft before the eyes of Christian youths.” 








Man With Rosary 


The following tribute to Edward McGrady, former assistant 
secretary of labor, was paid by General Hugh S. Johnson at 
the annual meeting of the Eastern Association of College Deans 
and Advisers of Men at Atlantic City last year: 


“There are lots of slick peopie in this government, but, 
while I am not of his faith, I like to think of one of the most 
successful in performance, Edward McGrady, who has done 
more for industrial peace than any single man. He goes into a 
fierce conference with a rosary in his pocket, where his fingers 
can touch it at every critical point. I imagine he says a ‘Hail ' 
Mary’ every time the going gets tough. I don’t know about that. 7 
But I know absolutely the reason for the great success of 
Edward McGrady. It is simply that both sides in these titanic 
struggles know that they can depend on anything he says— 
and frequently neither side likes it—but both know that, 
nowhere, is there any clever little scheme. 

“TI like to think of McGrady with his rosary, as I like to 
think of George Washington kneeling in the snow, or Thomas 
J. Jackson — not because I am religious myself, but because 
I believe that when any man gets so educated or so enlightened 


that he has no use for faith in anything, he is a danger to 
society.” 











Wisdom 


“The whole history of western civilization from the Roman 
empire until today, from Diocletian until Bismarck, teaches 
us that every time there is a conflict between religion and 
the state, it is always the state which is vanquished.” — 
Mussolini. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 
THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Mrtier, C.Ss.R. 


The easy money to be made by anyone at all upon exchanges which are subject 

to no law whatever induces many to engage in barter and in selling on the market. 

With but one aim in mind — to make quick profits with a minimum 

rer of labor —they follow nothing but their selfish whim and greed, 

and by ungoverned speculation drive prices up or down so cease- 

lessly as to defeat the best-considered calculations of producers. Again the pro- 

visions legally enacted in favor of business corporations, especially insofar as 

: they diffuse and limit liability, have occasioned abominable abuses. 

oe ‘ For we plainly see how little thought is given to this shadowy 

Co ioaiaila ie accountability. Moreover, underneath the shelter of a corporate 

name, the worst injustices and circumventions are committed. And 

finally, corporation directors and officials go so far in disregard of their entrusted 

duty as to betray the rights of those whose savings they have pledged themselves 
to manage and conserve. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 


Speaking of “unregulated exchanges,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, by the very fact of mentioning them, he brands them as 
occasion of sin against justice and charity; secondly, indicates the general sinful 
acts they occasion, namely, “ungoverned speculation ;” and thirdly, gives one reason 
why such speculation is sinful; namely, because it is unjust or unfair to “pro- 
ducers.” 

Does Pius XI condemn the institution of stock and produce exchanges or 
markets altogether? 

No; although certain authorities, Catholic and non-Catholic, declare the in- 
stitution to be productive of more harm than good to the community, the Pope 
condemns only the “unregulated” exchanges. 

Who is to “regulate” the stock -markets? 

When “The Fortieth Year” appeared, there actually were certain rules and 
regulations covering activities on some, at least, of the exchanges, which had been 
drawn up by the leading business men who were members of them. Pius XI, 
however, cannot be referring to this kind of regulation by the members them- 
selves, since he declares that the markets are “subject to no law whatever.” Hence 
he must be demanding regulation by the government. This is also the doctrine of 
the Catholic “Code of Social Principles,” no. 130-3. Note that in the United 
States under the New Deal, the Securities Act of 1933, and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, are attempts to fulfill this function of good government. 

But how can the Pope thus disregard the regulations established by the ex- 
changes themselves? 

Because as a matter of fact, they amounted to no regulation whatever, — at 
least as far as the “big operators” were concerned; this is abundantly evident in 
the Report of the Senate Investigation of Stock Exchange Practices, published in 
1934. Note, too, that the “big operators” are often the ones who most need regu- 
lation. 
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What is meant by “speculation”? 

Speculation on the market means purchasing securities not with a mind to 
derive profit from their interest, but in the hope that the market will rise and that 
the securities can then be sold at a profit. 

What are some particular practices of “ungoverned speculation”? 

The Senate Investigation uncovered a good many, three of which may be 
treated here, namely: 1) pool operations, 2) short selling, — especially by direc- 
tors, officials, and “insiders” of corporations, and 3) margin purchasing. 

How are these practices sinful? 

In two ways: first, by violating strict justice, or the strict rights of others, — 
a violation which binds the offender to restitution; and secondly, by violating 
social justice, or the common good. 

What are the “pool operations” ? 

A pool—or syndicate, or joint account—is an agreement between several 
people to trade actively in a single security on the market. The Senate Report 
declares that by this trading activity of the pool or syndicate, “in all cases fictitious 
activity is intentionally created, and the purchaser is deceived by an appearance 
of genuine demand for the security.” Of course, as a result of this deception, the 
manipulators sell at a high price; their sales again bring the market down, and 
they can then buy their securities back at a low price; and the general manipula- 
tion leaves them with their original stock, plus a neat but fraudulent profit. 

Are such pool operations common? 

Before the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 they were not forbidden on the 
United States exchanges in spite of their fraudulent character; and in the years 
1929-33 more than two hundred stock issues throughout the country were subject 
to pool operations. Some of them are: American Tobacco, Bethlehem Steel, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, Crosley Radio, Gimbel Brothers, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Kroger Grocery, Reynolds Tobacco, Standard Oil of California, 
American Telegraph and Telephone, Shell Union Oil, Warner Brothers Pictures, 
Canada Dry, Hershey Chocolate, Coco-Cola, S. S. Kresge, Commonwealth and 
Southern Warrants, etc., etc. 

How is this wrong? 

By reason of the deception used to induce purchasers to buy the securities, it 
is a sin against strict justice, or against the strict rights of these purchasers, which 
binds to restitution; and by reason of the unsettling of the market, or the “cal- 
culations of producers” in general which results, it is a sin against social justice, 
or the common good. 

What is “short selling’? 

The Senate Report defines short selling as “a device whereby the speculator 
sells stock which he does not own, anticipating that the price will decline and 
that he will thereby be enabled to ‘cover’ or make delivery of the stock sold, by 
purchasing it at the lesser price. If the decline materializes, the short seller realizes 
as a profit the differential between the sales price and the lower purchase or cover- 
ing price.” 

Is it always wrong? 

Some market operators contended that it served to stabilize a declining market, 
and so served a good purpose; but the Senate Report seems to sustain the opinion 
that it “unsettles the market, forces liquidation, depresses prices, accelerates de- 
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clines, and has no economic value or justification ;” —‘hence in itself it is a sin 
against social justice, or the common good. 

What about short selling by directors and officers of corporations? 

The Senate Report says of this and similiar practices: “Among the most 
vicious practices unearthed at the hearings . . . was the flagrant betrayal of their 
fiduciary duties by directors and officers of corporations who used their positions 
of trust and the confidential information which came to them in such positions, 
to aid them in their market activities.” The official, for instance, gets “inside in- 
formation” that the stock is about to decline; this information, of course, comes 
to him-only by reason of his position, and by the same token he is pledged to use 
it only for the good of the firm; but the Senate Investigation “unearthed” in- 
stances of officials who used the information to “sell short” and perform other 
devious, or, as the Report says, “labyrinthine” manipulations for their own profit. 
Some of the names mentioned in the Report are: Albert H. Wiggin (then chair- 
man of the governing board of the Chase National Bank of New York), Harry 
F. Sinclair of Sinclair Consolidated Oil, William Fox of Fox Film Corporation, 
etc. 

What is “purchasing. on margin” ? 

Margin purchasing is speculation in securities with borrowed money: the 
speculator deposits with a broker a comparatively small portion of the purchase 
price of the securities; the balance is supplied by the broker. In case the market 
rises, the speculator and the broker divide the profits; in case it goes down, the 
speculator has to supply the difference, or “cover his margin”; if he fails to do 
so, the broker takes over his original deposit, or “sells him out.” 

Is it common? 

Of all the trading in the United States between 1929 and 1933, about thirty 
per cent or more was “on margin.” 

Is it always wrong? 

The Senate Investigation shows that unregulated margin purchasing was gen- 
erally against social justice: “These margin purchasers, while their speculations 
were uncontrolled, affected the national economy in a measure immensely dis- 
proportionate to their numbers. Their activities resulted in wide fluctuations in 
the price of securities, which ultimately imperiled the holdings of bona fide in- 
vestors of every type.” On the other hand, if the margin purchaser is not in a 
financial position to stand possible losses, he is failing against strict justice to his 
family and his honest creditors. 

Speaking of “limited liability of corporations” as an occasion of sin, what does 
Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, states the fact that the limited liability granted to corpora- 
tions is actually an occasion of sin; and secondly, indicates three ways in which 
sins are thereby occasioned: 1) by the vague and indefinite accountability in 
general; 2) by the shelter afforded by a corporate name; 3) by betrayal of trust 
on the part of corporation officials. 

Is the Pope condemning limited liability altogether? 

No; he is only showing that it is an occasion of sin. He does not, on the other 
hand, brand all corporations as guilty of the sins mentioned; he indicates, how- 
ever, that the danger is always present, especially under the corporation laws 
existent in 1931, when “The fortieth Year” appeared. Note that since then, the 
United States under the New Deal has attempted to lessen this occasion of in- 
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justice by the passage of various laws, such as the Banking Act of 1933, the 
Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. 

What sins are occasioned by vague accountability? 

The “accountability” referred to is evidently of two kinds: that of the officials 
of the corporation to the shareholders and the general public; and that of all the 
members of the corporation to all outsiders —customers, competitors, and em- 
ployees. 

How are officials affected by this lack of accountability? 

This is a matter evident to all who know anything about the workings of 
corporations, and is frequently commented upon: it is one of the reasons for the 
statement by close observers that “there is more graft in business than in politics.” 
Politicians are subject to the constant scrutiny of the public and can be called to 
account for their acts; but directors of corporations which may number more 
shareholders than many a small town numbers citizens, are safe from any ques- 
tioning or investigation of their acts. 

How are shareholders affected by it? 

As long as they get their dividends, they give “little thought” to whether the 
company is charging its customers an unjust price, or unjustly a < com- 
petitors, or paying unjust wages to its employees. 

Is it wrong to invest in companies which do these things? 

Yes; it is co-operation in sins against justice. 

What are some instances of “injustices” committed in a corporate name? 

Monopolistic price-fixing far in excess of the real value of the articles — such 
as the recent attempt to fix gasoline and oil prices by a group of companies — 
Socony, Shell, Sinclair, etc..— who were convicted by a Federal Court early in 


1938. The relations of corporations with investment bankers have also been often 
unjust. 


What is an investment banker? 

In the present-day financial world, the accepted procedure for a company which 
wishes to borrow large sums of money from the public, is to do so by means of 
the investment banker, who is therefore, as the Senate Report says, “an inter- 
mediary between the borrowing corporations and the investing public.’ The 
Senate Investigation disclosed a number of injustices in this connection; three of 
which may be cited here: 1) the tendency to monopoly; 2) excessive fees and 
option warrants; and 3) preferred lists. 

What about the tendency to monopoly? 

The Senate Report says: “In recent years the bulk of all railroad financing 
in this country has been done by the Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and by J. P. Morgan & 
Co.” And on Dec. 20, 1937, Senator Truman of Missouri stated in the United 
States Senate: “Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Morgan & Co. are the backers of prac- 
tically all the railroads of the United States.” This is a clear instance of the 
“business monopoly” condemned by the Pope in a previous section of the Encycli- 
cal. 

What. about the excessive fees and option warrants? 

The investment banker sometimes receives as at least part of his fee a block 
of what are called “option warrants,” namely, titles to buy the stock of the cor- 
poration at a fixed price no matter how high it may rise. J. P. Morgan once 
secured a million and a half such option warrants from United Corporation at a 
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dollar apiece: in 60 days the price had risen so that Morgan & Co. could have 
sold them at a total profit of over sixty-eight million dollars. The Senate Report 
says: “It is beyond belief that any form of service an investment banker can 
render entitles him to so stupendous a profit.” And such stupendous fees are an 
injustice to the stockholders of the company which pays. 

Wheat about the preferred lists? 

As the name indicates, it is the practice by investment bankers of issuing 
securities to only a selected few investors —at least at the outset of the issue. 
The practice involves injustice in two ways: first, it is calculated to create a 
fictitious high value for the securities, so that if and when they are put on the 
public market, the members of the preferred list can sell at a substantial profit; 
and secondly, it is calculated to put the preferred few under undue obligations to 
the investment bankers, — obligations which may well conflict with their duties to 
their own firms, or, if they are government officials, with their duties to the 
government. One of J. P. Morgan’s preferred lists for the year 1933, published 
in the Congressional Record of December 20, 1937, contains among many others 
the following names: Calvin Coolidge, Newton Baker, William McAdoo, Bernard 
Baruch, Eugene Grace, John J. Raskob, Thomas Lamont, Charles E. Lindbergh, 
Whitney, Owen Young. 

John J. Pershing, Alfred Sloan, Gerard Swope, O. P. Van Sweringen, Richard 

What are some “circwmventions” committed in a corporate name? 

They may be circumventions of the civil law, or of the rights of stockholders — 
usually both one and the other are involved in the same practice. Besides things 
like interlocking directorates and voting trusts, already mentioned in the com- 
mentary, just one may be mentioned here, namely, private speculation with bank 
stock by bank directors. 

What about this speculation by bankers? 

Commercial bank officials, by reason of their position, are obliged and profess 
to handle the bank’s funds only in the interests of the stockholders and the cus- 
tomers of the bank; they are forbidden by law to use the funds for purely specu- 
lative purposes. But they have circumvented the law and the investors’ rights by 
forming what were called “investment affiliates” of the bank—often “dummy” 
corporations with only themselves and some insignificant individuals as members. 
These “investment affiliates” or dummy corporations then “borrowed” money from 
the bank with which the officials of the bank then speculated at great profit to 
themselves and to the disadvantage of the stockholders of the bank. This was 
the case with the United States Bank of New York: the bank finally went bank- 
rupt, and the officials were convicted by a Criminal Court. Other banks mentioned 
in the Senate Report are the National City Bank and the Chase National Bank 
of New York. 

What are some instances of betrayal of trust on the part of corporation 
officials? 

Several practices already mentioned come under this head; two particularly 
glaring ones may be mentioned here: 1) excessive salaries and bonuses to officials ; 
2) “dummy” corporation operations by officials. 

What are some instances of excessive salaries and bonuses to officials? 

Eugene Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel, for the single year 1929, got a 
bonus of more than one and one half million dollars: $1,623,753. During the years 
1925-28, no dividends were paid by Bethlehem Steel and the wages and working 
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conditions were anything but ideal; but in those years Eugene Grace got three 
million two hundred thousand dollars in bonuses. The stockholders knew nothing 
whatever of these bonuses; there was no mention of them in the annual reports; 
they became known only several years later during a lawsuit in which Grace was 
_ involved. As to salaries, mention may be made of Alfred Sloan’s salary of more 
than half a million dollars as President of General Motors in 1937 — when thou- 
sands of men were being laid off. 

What about the “dummy” corporation operations? 

The classical example of this is the case of the Continental Trading Company 
of Toronto, Canada. In 1921, Col. Stewart, head of the Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Harry F. Sinclair, Head of Sinclair Consolidated Oil, J. E. O’Neil, of Prairie 
Oil and Gas, and Harry M. Blackmer, of Midwest Refining Company, bought 
33,333,333 barrels of crude oil for their companies. The selling price was $1.50 
per barrel; and the buyer was not the firms represented by the four men directly, 
but a certain corporation — the Continental Trading Company of Toronto, Canada. 
The president of this company seemed to be a certain Toronto lawyer named 
Osler; and he, in behalf of his company, sold the oil immediately to the corpora- 
tions represented by Stewart, Sinclair, and the other two men, at $1.75 per barrel. 
As it turned out later, Osler was only a figurehead; the Continental Trading 
Company had been formed just before the oil was bought, and its members were 
really Stewart, Sinclair, O’Neil, and Blackmer, who by means of this “dummy” 
had made a profit of $750,000 apiece at the expense of their companies. 








No Fooling 


It is reported that a society has been formed in Oklahoma 
“For the Prevention of Married Men Posing as Bachelors.” 
The chief plank in its platform advocates that all married men 
be compelled to wear wedding rings. Miss Jessye Arnett, as 
president of the new society, explained thus: “Most of the 
girls I know don’t have much time to waste. We need to know, 
right off, whether a man is married or not.” In other words, 
they want “no fooling.” 





Blurb 


Publisher: “We are publishing your book. We shall an- 
nounce it as ‘Miss Smith’s Great First Novel.’” 

Miss Smith: “I had one published two years ago.” 

Publisher: “Ah! Then we'll call it “Miss Smith’s First 
Great Novel.’” 

Miss Smith: “And I had one published ten years ago.” 

Publisher: “I see. Well, we must call it ‘Miss Smith’s 
Greatest Novel.’”—N. Y. Times. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





ANGRY LETTERS 


One day Secretary Stanton came to President Lincoln with a wrath- 
ful letter written to a Major General who had accused him of favoritism. 
While Stanton was reading the letter, which was full of sharp retorts, 
Lincoln interrupted him with favorable comments such as the follow- 
ing : 

“That’s right: give it to him, Stanton! — Just what he deserves — 
Prick him hard! — Score him! — That’s first rate! Good for you!” — 

While Stanton, much gratified, was folding up the letter and putting 
it into its envelope, the President asked him: 

“What are you going to do with it now?” 

“Why, send it, of course,” replied Stanton, looking blank. 

“Don’t do that,” said Lincoln, with a smile. 

“Why not?” countered the Secretary, “You said it was just what 
he deserved, did you not?” 

“Yes, I believe he does deserve it, but you don’t want to send such 
a letter as that. Put it in the stove. That’s the way I do when I have 
written a letter while I am angry. It is a good letter, well written, and 
you have had a good time writing it, and you feel a lot better, don’t 
you? The letter has done you good, and has answered its purpose. — 
Now burn it.” } 

Many a heartache would have been spared, many a friendship would 
have remained unbroken, many a misunderstanding would never have 
occurred, had we all at all times followed the advice of Lincoln. 


BOND OF CHURCH UNITY 


While making a long journey by train, a Catholic Priest noticed 
among the other passengers, a gentleman dressed in grey, who stood 
somewhat apart from the other passengers. The priest mentally marked 
him as a minister of religion, but said nothing. The priest had made 
friends with all of his fellow travellers, and each in turn spoke of his 
occupations. Finally he and the elderly gentleman in grey happened to 
be alone. Then it was that the elderly man told the priest that he was 
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an Episcopalian minister. He added that he was returning to the east 
{rom a month’s vacation in California. 

This statement aroused the priest’s curiosity. 

“Tell me,” said he, “How do you arrange for your vacation? When 
a Catholic priest wants a few days rest, he must bring in another priest 
to take over his parish, and he must arrange to pay this man’s expenses. 
Is that the way you do it?” 

“Well no,” came the response, “You see, the nearest church to mine 
is a Unitarian Church. The pastor of that church and I are very fast 
friends. So now, while I am away on my vacation, my people go to his 
church, for I tell them to do so. And when I return, he tells his people 


to come to my church while he is gone. In that way we both get our 
vacations.” 


A MAN AND HIS WIFE 


Louis IX of France, St. Louis, was one of the few kings of his 
day to realize that his power must be used for the people and not for 
himself. Nothing was too much trouble if it would benefit them. Among 
his own, too, he seemed to be one of them. Married at nineteen to Mar- 
garite of Provence, his home life was as simple as he could make it. 
In fact, there was a story going around that pleased the people greatly 
because it showed not only the simplicity of their beloved ruler, but his 
humor as well. 

It was said that the queen had spoken to the king about the very 
plain and sometimes shabby way in which he dressed. She had pleaded 
with him to dress more in keeping with his dignity, and when he had 
put her off with some joking words, she had reminded him that it was 
the duty of married folk to please one another, and repeated that it would 
please her mightily if he would wear better clothes. 

This argument seemed to touch the king, and he agreed with her 
that perhaps it was true that he should try to please her in this. 

“But,” he went on, “if it is my duty to please you, it is also your 
duty to please me.” 

Margarite admitted that it was. 

“Then,” he said, “I will please you by wearing more kingly garments, 
but you will please me by wearing these garments which I must give 
up.” 


The queen dropped the matter, and the king still went about in his 
old clothes. 
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LIFE FOR DEATH 


The very idea of the Lenten season carries with it the notion of 
mortification. The word “mortification” derives from the Latin word 
“mors” which means “death.” Mortification “makes dead” one’s un- 
ruly appetite and desires, one’s love for sin. 

But death in any form is abhorrent to man, except it can serve 
some higher cause, some nobler life or reality. It is this exception 
that makes the mortifications of Lent worthwhile; for all the death- 
dealing penances of Lent are destined to render service to man’s im- 
mortality. A man chastises his body and brings it into subjection, he 
“kills” off evil tendencies within him—to prevent the body from 
killing the soul. Killing the soul does not mean- putting an end to the 
life of the soul, which is impossible; it means killing the soul’s chances 
of joy in its immortality. 

If there were no immortality for man, all mortification would be 
unreasonable. In that case, a man would be justified in warding off 
death in every possible form — even in the forms of self-denial and 
pénance — until it inevitably came to claim him anyway. But con- 
versely, once a man knows that he is immortal, that he will never be 
annihilated, and that his immortal state is to be conditioned by his 
years on earth—then wherever death in some form or another will 
protect his immortality, it will be gladly embraced. Death thus becomes 
an exchange for life—a life whose length and joy cannot be con- 
ceived. ; 

Really to profit by Lent, therefore, demands firm convictions of 
immortality. No mere fasting, abstaining, etc., just because these things 
are prescribed by law. No wobbly, half-conscious, fleeting notions that 
“some good” will come out of them: but a deep realization of the 
truth that one’s immortality must be provided for now—and that 
death for all sinful tendencies is the price that must be paid. And sin- 
ful tendencies die only in the flames of sacrificed desires. 

How are such convictions formed? 


No man is left to acquire them only through the slow moving logic 
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of his own mind, certain though its conclusions might be. He is literally 
jolted into conviction by the Supreme fact of history —God’s sacri- 
fice for man! And that not only confirms the truth that man is im- 
mortal, not only sets the example of how immortality is served, but 
infuses the joyous note of love and gratitude to the immortal God! 

During Lent, life is bought with death, and God is loved by man 
as man was loved by God! Who can look upon it as a season of woe! 


“YOUR MONEY OR YOUR HOME” 


The Ladies Home Journal recently had an attack of that recurrent 
American disease that might be called “Pollitis.’” A poll was taken 
among various classes of American women on the subject of divorce. 

In most of the conclusions of the poll we have little or no interest. 
Much of the poll-taking that is done nowadays strikes us as on a par 
with working a cross-word puzzle or assembling a jig-saw: they work 
hard fitting things together— and when they finish, what have they 
got? Usually nothing of value to anybody. 

However, one fact is revealed by this poll that does not speak well 
for American wives and American husbands. It is the admission on the 
part of more than 65 per cent of those questioned that the predominant 
source of quarreling and divorce among married folk of today is money. 
And a higher percentage of those whose income topped 1,500 dollars 
a year put that cause first than those with lesser incomes. 

We have all been trained to look upon money with the Wise Man 
as the “root of all evil” — and perhaps should not be shocked to find 
the adage borne out constantly before our eyes. Yet we sometimes de- 
ceive ourselves into thinking that Christian culture has done something 
for the world; has elevated people at least a little; had given them things 
worth striving for that cannot be measured in dollars, etc., etc. But no; 
dress them up as you will, initiate them into cultural societies and up- 
lift movements, educate them for years —and you will still find them 
wrangling themselves into unhappiness and worse — over money. 

What a series of headlines could be written out of the lives of those 
65 per cent of quarrelers over money. “Wife Wants Clothes Husband 
Can’t Afford.” “Husband Refuses To Give Wife Enough Money For 
Home.” “Wife Nags Husband Because He Is Not Earning More.” 
“Husband Nags Wife For Spending Too Much.” “Wife Wants Chil- 
dren — Husband Says Cost Too Much.” “Husband Wants Children; 
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Wife Wants Money.” And so on— on and on, into many a night and 
through many a home — the everlasting tragedy. 

Let those who read these words and realize their own story is one 
of the headlines above get together and bar the word money from their 
vocabulary. Use the stuff, if you’ve got it, get along without it if you 
haven’t; but don’t let it start a quarrel. 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


The Washington meeting of the so-called “little fellows in industry” 
for the sake of talking over their problems and making recommenda- 
tions to the President turned out to be a very sorry and disappointing 
affair. The sketchy accounts of what was said and done given by the 
newspapers made it seem like a mad scramble of rugged individualists 
—all talking at once, each one demanding that his needs be provided 
for, no one seeming to think at all about the general social and economic 
good. 

It is difficult to remain idealistic or optitnistic about the future in 
the face of such a fiasco. Social consciousness has apparently not yet 
developed in the average American business man. At the very start of 
the meeting, old political lines were drawn; the “outs” berated the “ins” 
and vice versa, and real issues remained to be trampled upon beneath 
the warriors’ feet. 

In a very real sense, the meeting was symbolic. It was symbolic 
of the very essence of our economic weakness, our great social sin, 
pointed out by both Leo XIII and Pius XI, but thriving with as much 
vigor as ever today; the unbridled competition that is the expression 
of every grasping individual’s lust for money and passion for power. 

“Let us alone,” cried one group. “Don’t bother us with legislation. 
Don’t interfere with us in our mad scramble for wealth.” 

“Repeal the Wagner Act,” shouted another clique. “Down with la- 
bor. We don’t want unions hampering our money-making schemes. 
Silence the voice of labor and we’ll be satisfied,” etc., etc. 

The whole sorry affair brings back to us most forcibly the old truth 
that there will not be much progress towards social peace and security 
until the outlook of men’s minds is changed. So long as their first 
thought seems to be for No. 1, without regard to others, there will 
be clashes and wars, strikes and depressions. Only a new birth of Chris- 
tianity in their hearts can bring about peace. 
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WANTED: A GOOD TIME 


The more we see and hear of the habits, interests, and activities 
of young people, the more do we recognize the need of two things: 
1) of understanding them, and 2) of working with them, instead of for 
them or at them or over them or against them. 

Once you understand the real character of youth — you realize you 
can’t work merely for them or at them or over them or against them. 
They will go their way as blithesome and unconscious of your efforts 
as though you did not exist. All the argument and theorizing in the 
world —all the cogent reasonings of philosophers and sages — will 
leave them untouched and unmoved. 

An example of this may be found in a very specific matter. Nowa- 
days we find very few high schools, Catholic or non-Catholic — in 
which boys and girls, many of them not over 16 years old —are not 
dating one another — going out in isolated pairs to movies, dances, even 
taverns and what not. 

An older generation sees that this is disastrous to their studies, harm- 
ful to their unformed characters in awakening desires and emotions 
that they will have no right to think of gratifying for a long time to 
come, and fraught with moral dangers of which the young people them- 
selves never dream. An older generation may preach against this with 
every argument bolstered to the last clinching details; the young will 
listen and then reach for the telephone to make a date with the current 
favorite. 

That’s what we call working at youth, or for youth or against youth 
—and it gets nowhere. What is the proper technique? If you ask an 
assorted group of young high school people why they are so concerned 
over dates and boy-friends and girl-friends, you will meet an in- 
variable answer: Because they want a good time. They are not think- 
ing of marriage; they are not aware of danger; they may even be 
highly idealistic in moral principle; but it is of the essence of their 
character to want a good time—and if dates and company-keeping 
alone provide it — there is no argument that will stop them. 

It is the older people themselves who have brought about the con- 
dition wherein dates and affairs seem the only means of a good time 
for the youth of today. Homes are growing rapidly smaller — no one 
can have a good time in a two by four apartment or a squatty bungalow 
in which three persons cannot turn around at the same time. Parents 
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themselves do not know how to have a good time in their own home — 
they have to go to a night club or a bridge party or a sophisticated cock- 
tail soiree. What we need is bigger and less elegant homes — where 
young people can tap dance and rough-and-tumble and put on amateur 
theatricals; homes in which there are brothers and sisters enough to 
keep things going; homes where fathers and mothers don’t preach — 
but practice the kind of guidance their growing children need. 

Then they won’t have time to think that only “going out with a 


b.f. or a g.f.” can provide them with what their youth craves — a good 
time. 


TEST CASE 


The Federal Communications Commission at Washington recently 
issued a severe rebuke to the National Broadcasting Company and all 
affiliated stations that carried the smutty broadcast of Mae West and 
Co. some time ago. 

In a lengthy letter, the Commission points out that there was no 
excuse for the travesty, because of the minute preparations that are 
always made in a studio before a broadcast. Moreover, it says that 
the apology made by the National Broadcasting Company is inadequate, 
because it attributes the program to a mistake in judgment, whereas 
in reality it was due to lack of a proper conception of the high 
standards required for a broadcast. The letter ends with this veiled 
threat : 


“In view of your recognition of the objectionable character of 
the program in question, and of your assurance that greater care and 
caution will be exercised in the future, the Commission has decided to 
take no further action at this time than the writing of this letter. . . . 
However, upon application for the renewal of the licenses of the sta- 
tions carrying this broadcast, the Commission will take under considera- 
tion this incident along with all other evidence tending to show whether 
or not a particular licensee has conducted his station in the public in- 
terest.” 

So closes the Mae West incident. But the last line in the letter of 
the Federal Communications Commission should linger in people’s 
minds. It goes on record here as saying it will not tolerate stations 
that broadcast programs inimical to the public interest. 
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Well, then, let’s try it out in regard to the anti-social programs 
that the infamous Judge Rutherford has been broadcasting over many 
small stations (and a few large) for several years. These programs 
are filled with attacks on the 20,000,000 odd Catholics in the United 
States. They arouse hatred, foment prejudice, create antagonisms. 
Every person who hears such a program should 1) warn the station 
carrying it, and 2) report to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion at Washington if nothing is done. 


A general outcry brought an apology for the Mae West program, 


and a promise that the like would not be repeated, to say nothing of the 


federal threat. Let there be an outcry against stuff like Judge Ruther- 
ford’s revilings. 


THE COMPLAINT 


Some years ago the church-wardens of a parish in Norfolk called 
on the Bishop and complained that their minister had preached the 
same sermon on three successive Sundays. 


“Perhaps,” said the Bishop, “it was to correct some crying sin in the 
parish. What was it about?” 


The wardens looked at one another, hemmed and hawed, and finally 
admitted that they did not know. 


The Bishop quietly said: 


“Go home, and I will write to the clergyman to preach the same 
sermon again next Sunday. After that, you may know what it is about.” 


FAITH 


From the mission fields of South Africa, the Apostle brings the 
story of a Catholic Native woman’s faith in the Blessed Sacrament. 
She arrived one day at a small mission station after having walked 20 


miles and fasted for 24 hours in order to attend Mass and receive Holy 
Communion. 


Unfortunately, however, the woman arrived two hours late. There 
happened to be no small hosts in the tabernacle, yet she was not 
discouraged. She continued her fast till six o’clock in the evening, when 


she could at least receive Holy Communion after Benediction had been 
given in the chapel. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


SUFFERINGS OF THE MARTYRS 
The Rev. Father Mamachi, in 
his erudite and labored work en- 
titled “Manners and Customs of 
the First Christians,” gives an ac- 
count of all these tortures suffered 
by the martyrs, from 

ia the works of ancient 

ictories of ‘ 

the Martyrs Writers who were 
their contemporaries, 

as St. Justin, Tertullian, Athena- 
goras, Origen, Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea, Clement of Alexandria, and 
others. The author describes at 
much length the various species 
of torture employed against the 
servants of Jesus Christ during 
the ten persecutions of the Roman 
emperors; we shall be more brief, 
as our intention is merely to show 
how rich in merit those sainted 
heroes closed their earthly career. 


I. The Martyrdom of the Cross. 

Some were crucified in an 
erect posture, as was our Lord 
Jesus Christ; others with the head 
downward, as St. Peter, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, who relates this 
on the authority of Origen; others 
in the manner in which the martyr- 
dom of St. Andrew is represented. 
Many were made to pass their 
arms under the transverse beam 
of the cross, and had their hands 
nailed upon the upper part. Some 
were suspended from a tree by 
the hands, their arms having been 
first tied behind their backs, and 
heavy weights attached to their 
feet. Women were hung up by 
the hair, the agony of which tor- 
ture was sufficient to cause death; 
others were hung by one or both 
feet, with the head downwards, 


and in many cases a large stone 
tied round the neck; finally, many 
had their hands nailed to a beam, 
with enormous weights at their 
feet. : 

II. The Martyrdom of Fire. 

Some were placed upon grid- 
irons, other plunged into caldrons 
of boiling oil or pitch. Many were 
suffocated with smoke, or dressed 
in a garment smeared with some 
combustible matter, and so burned 
at a stake. Some were cast into 
fiery furnaces ; more were crowded 
into a ship, which was set on fire 
at sea; others were inclosed in a 
brazen bull and roasted alive; 
more were tortured by red-hot 
plates of iron applied to their 
sides; some, finally, were thrown 
upon the earth, and molten lead 
poured over them, or were im- 
paled upon a spit, and roasted be- 
fore a slow fire. 

III. The Torture of the 
Scourge. 

Scourges were of various kinds 
—of leather, of cane, of the ten- 
dons of oxen, of iron links, and 
sometimes of rods of iron, shaped 
like thorns, which were called 
scorpions. The martyrs were gen- 
erally tied to a post, or between 
four posts, to increase their 
punishment; but some were placed 
in a kind of stock. This stock 
consisted of two large pieces of 
wood, one above the other, be- 
tween which the feet of the suf- 
ferers were confined, and in this 
torture they were sometimes 
scourged ; others were thrown with 
their backs on a table filled with 
large nails, then struck with sticks 
or rods. 
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IV. The Torture of the Irons. 

These were iron hooks on which 
the Christians were suspended, 
and iron claws that served to tear 
them to the bone and to their very 
entrails. Other instruments were 
destined to pull out all their teeth, 
one after the other. Their flesh 
was lacerated with iron combs, or 
they were flayed. They were tied 
to the ground and were cut with 
blows of the hatchet, or their 
members were gradually cut to 
pieces, from the toes till their 
thighs, and from the fingers to 
the breasts, so that nothing was 
left but the trunk. They were 
stretched with their backs against 
a wheel that made them move on 
sharp irons fixed in the ground; 
or they were tied upon a table, 
then disembowelled, and their in- 
testines taken out. 

V. Other Tortures. 

The martyrs were also tortured 
on the rack, and with other tor- 
ments. Sometimes they were ex- 
posed to the sun, their bodies be- 
ing rubbed with honey so that 
they might be stung by the flies 
and wasps. They were stoned, be- 
headed, strangled, drowned. There 
were some who were tied to two 
trees that had been bent by main 
force, which when released would 
tear them to pieces. 

WHY THIS FURY? 

It at first originated in the 
hatred which the Pagans bore to- 
wards the Christians, whose vir- 
tues were the strongest censure 
upon their infamous lives. 

It was also caused by the in- 
stigation of the devils who vehe- 
mently abhorred these pious Suf- 
ferers, the more their examples 
served to propagate the faith and 
induced the rest to imitate them. 

The principal reason of this per- 


secution was the hatred that these 
tyrants conceived against the 
martyrs in seeing themselves over- 
come by children, by tender vir- 
gins, by simple and ignorant men, 
who upbraided them with their 
insanity in following a false reli- 
gion, which authorized every 
vice, and called upon them to wor- 
ship as gods men who, during their 
lives, had given the most horrid 
examples of turpitude and crime. 

The rage was yet more in- 
creased at the sight of the very 
many miracles wrought through 
the servants of the true god;— 
they saw the wild beasts cast them- 
selves at the feet of the martyrs; 
they perceived that red-hot coals, 
molten lead, did not burn them, 
and witnessed other similar prod- 
igies. In vain did they cry out: 
“This is magic; these are incanta- 
tions”; the people were converted 
in the presence of these miracles. 

They believed that they were 
frightening the Christians by in- 
venting new tortures, and flattered 
themselves that they were ex- 
tinguishing the faith by putting to 
death all Christians. But the more 
they multiplied tortures and im- 
molated victims, the more did the 
number of the faithful increase. 
Tertullian relates that a certain 
governor in Asia, named Arrius, 
was putting to death those who 
confessed the name of the Lord 
Jesus, when such a multitude pre- 
sented themselves before his tri- 
bunal as caused him to shudder 
at the thought of shedding so 
much blood; he therefore con- 
tented himself with putting a few 
of them to death, and to the rest 
he said: “If your desire of death 
be so irresistible, there are preci- 
pices enough from which to fling 
yourselves. Begone!” 
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SANCTITY 
Christian Perfection 
and Contemplation. By 
Reginald Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Sister M. 
Timothea Doyle, O.P. 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


especially for students 
of the science of sanc- 
tity; its depth and 
range of philosophical 
and theological thought 
will probably make it 
difficult for the theo- 








Published by B. Herder. 
470 pages and xviii. 
Price, $2.50. , 

To students of the science of sanctity, 
this book will be indispensable, as the 
very name of the author will immedi- 
ately suggest to them. Following his 
books on God, His Existence and At- 
tributes, and on Providence, this third 
- translated volume plunges straight to the 
core of the problems in the nature and 
attainment of perfection that have been 
mooted for centuries and that have tried 
many souls. Briefly, the author takes as 
his thesis the principle that the mystical 
state is not the result of extraordinary 
graces of God given only to a few ac- 
cording to His will, but is the ordinary 
crown and perfection of the ascetical state 
wherein a soul sets out in quest of 
sanctity and continues along the road. It 
is ordinary in the sense that anyone can 
and should aspire to it; extraordinary 
only in the sense of “uncommon,” i.e., in 
so far as few are persevering enough in 
the quest of perfect charity to attain it. 
Therefore he maintains that miracles, 
visions, prophecies, ecstasies etc., which 
sometimes seem to be essential-to the 
higher mystical states, are not really so, 
but rather are extraordinary graces some- 
times given and sometimes not given to 
those who are really in the highest state 
of perfection already. How practical this 
makes the study of the ways of perfection 
may be seen at a glance. It destroys the 
notion that unless God mark a soul for 
certain extraordinary graces, it should 
not aspire to higher contemplation at all; 
it places the end and objective towards 
which all Christians should strive far 
beyond any mere external fidelity or even 
internal submission; it teaches priests and 
directors of souls that they must con- 
stantly be on the watch for souls that 
have already advanced beyond ordinary 
piety and need direction accordingly. 
A We say the book is indispensable 


logically untrained. But 
we reiterate that it is 
a “must be read” book for seminarians, 
religious, pastors and priests. Let it be 
noted that the translator has done a care- 
ful and trustworthy job— a success 
necessary for the value of so closely rea- 
soned a book.—D. F. M. 

DEVOTION 

Stations of the Way of the Cross, with 
colored illustrations by Brother Max 
Schmalzl, C.Ss.R. Published in two dif- 
fercnt texts: 1) with the text of St. 
Alphonsus for the Way of the Cross; 2) 
with the, Franciscan text. Published by 
Fred. Pustet Co. Price, 15 cents each; 
$1.00 per dozen; $7.00 per hundred. 

Brother Max Schmalzl is known as one 
of the outstanding ecclesiastical artists 
of the past century. In both these pam- 
phlets his paintings of the 14 Stations 
of the Cross are reproduced in color and 
the effect will be a decided increase in 
devotion and attention for all who use 
them. Many Churches will have the Sta- 
tion prayers read in common by all the 
faithful in attendance this Lent, and we 
believe pastors will find these manuals by 
far the best to put into the hands of 
their people. Especially in large churches 
where it is difficult for all to see the vari- 
ous stations, the people will appreciate 
having a picture before them while they 
pray.— D. F. M. 

With Heart and Mind. By Sister Helen 
Madeleine, S.N.D.deN. Benziger Bros. 
124 pp. $1.25. This is a little booklet of 
meditations. Each meditation consists of 
an amplification of various words in a 
text; for instance, the one on “Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth,” amplifies 
the word “speak” into: “to my heart — 
to my will—to my intellect” — and each 
of these in turn is amplified into par- 
ticular thoughts. It is an easy and a 
fruitful book of meditations. The one 
on the “O Salutaris Hostia” is especially 
good.— R. J. M. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Christ’s Little Ones. Some more biog- 
raphies of saintly children of our own 
times. From the German of M. Schmidt- 
mayr, by Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Pub- 
lished by the Salvatorian Fathers, St. 
Nazianz, Wis. 231 pp. Anyone acquainted 
with the first book of this series — 
“Saintly Children,” or with the biog- 
raphies of holy children from the pen 


of the late Father Etzig which appeared © 


in the Licvorin, will welcome this new 
volume. It contains sketches of the lives 
of twelve children, most of them unknown 
hitherto to American readers. The book 
is written mainly for children, but should 
prove inspiring reading for young and 
old.— R. J. M. 

Twenty One Saints. By Aloysius Croft. 
Published by Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pages: xi and 151. Price, $1.50. 

My first thought as I glanced at the 
publisher’s letter that accompanied this 
book, peeked into the Introduction and 
paged through the book itself, was: “Some 
more of the usual bunk of debunking the 
saints and heroes.” I am glad that I was 
wrong, glad that this book was handed 
to me for review, glad to be able to 
introduce these heroes of God to the 
readers of this page 

Here is a choice book for all boys— 

age 3 to 99—to say nothing of their 
peed A book that everyone will enjoy. 
I liked it so much that I am really at a 
loss how to praise it sufficiently. The 
spirit of the treatment is reverent and 
respectful throughout. Its tone is light 
and humorous, but the real struggles of 
the saints — what it meant to them and 
to us to be God’s heroes — is also there. 
There is a moral, but no moralising that 
repulses. Its language’is plain enough for 
anyone to understand. The subjects are 
taken from all classes and times and ages. 
And the saints have a strange way of 
talking “American” that will surely ap- 
peal to the American boy: and that only 
goes to show that the author kept his 
audience in mind and wrote for them. 

These lives were originally used as part 
of the cultural program of the Milwaukee 
Archdiocesan C.Y.0.; I, for one, hope 
that more fruit will be gathered from this 
same tree. 

Of course Dominic Savio, included 
among the twenty-one, is not a saint — 
not yet; but he was so closely connected 
with St. John Bosco that we need not 
quarrel about that.— M. S. B. 

Our Kateri— The Life History of 


Kateri Tekakwitha. By Sister Mary Im- 
maculata, O.P. Benziger Bros. 129 pp. 
$1.50. This new life of the “Lily of the 
Mohawks” is written, as the author says 
“as a short novel rather than a strict 
biography.” The story progresses steadily, 
conversation abounds between the various 
characters, but it never seems to degener- 
ate into the purely fanciful, and really 
s‘rves to make the character of Kateri 
more attractive and admirable. In a good 
sens, the book may be said to be an 
outstanding example ° light reading in 
hagiography. — R. J. 

Letters of Teresa ; am Selected 
and discussed by a Monk of St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. Herder. 79 pp. 
90 cents. As indicated, these are only 
selections from the letters of this favored 
seul, on very special topics. One group 
deals with Our Lord’s revelations to her 
on the subject of the Particular Judg- 
ment and Purgatory; there she makes the 
interesting statement that just before the 
moment of death every person has one 
conscious moment of some kind, even 
though externally unconscious, which 
gives him one last change to turn to God 
or away from Him. Other letters deal 
with Our Lord’s agony of soul and 
her own mystic sharing in it, and various 
mystic experiences. A warm spiritual 
unction is evident in the letters, and they 
make good spiritual reading. —R. J. M. 

Joseph the Just. A book of Little 
Meditations, Devotions and Prayers in 
honor of St. Joseph. By a Sister of St. 
Joseph, Boston, Mass. Published by Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 1937, price, $1.00. 

As the authoress says in her Preface: 
“No memory next to that of Jesus and 
Mary is more capable of awakening in 
mortal man the sense of his native no- 
bility than that of St. Joseph.” She there- 
fore places St. Joseph before the reader as 
a sublime yet simple model to be thought 
of, invoked and imitated in every action 
be the day and in every vicissitude of 
ife. 

The book is just what the title indi- 
cates, a series of meditations on the life 
of St. Joseph adapted to practical reflec- 
tions and resolutions, and the authoress 
has composed some beautiful prayers 
which flow naturally from the considera- 
tion in hand. 

We are happy to send out this little 
book with a high recommendation and 
a sincere wish that it may bear copious 
fruit in promoting special devotion to 
St. Joseph.— E. A. M. 
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& Catholic Comment % 


This column is intended to bring out the human interest elements in news 
events of the month as well as in personal experiences. Readers are also invited 
to express their Catholic comments here. Address communications to “Catholic 
Comment,” Tue LicuoriAN, Ocosomowoc, Wisconsin. 





Most pecple, especially those in public life, are slow to sign testimonials or 
memorials in favor of certain groups or causes. A new illustration of the danger 
of giving one’s signature thoughtlessly came out recently with the publication of 
the names of sixty United States Senators and Representatives who signed a 
“greeting” to the parliament of the Leftists in Spain. Many of them thought the 
signing was a routine business that would please a few voters, only to find later 
that they had given their names to a nationwide publicity program in behalf of 
the Communists in Spain and so displeased far more voters than they had pleased. 
A canvas of the signers revealed that half of them had no idea of favoring the 
Barcelona government; less than a third were willing to say that their signatures 
meant sympathy or support for the leftist cause; and some said that they were 
tricked into the signing. We are not conscious of any great sympathy for the 
Senators and Representatives who find themselves “on the spot” because they 
signed on the dotted line; they signed for political reasons and are sorry they did 
so for political reasons. The whole incident shows how the real issues of public 
affairs are often subordinated to political expediency. 

Considerable urging has been given recently to the idea of forming groups of 
minute men in various large centers of the country, whose work will be to allow 
no false or misleading statemerits about things Catholic in public newspapers or 
magazines to pass without correction and answer. These groups would follow the 
example of the Press Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which speedily answers all nationally disseminated misstatements or errors about 
Catholic matters. Local groups would follow local newspapers, publications, 
speeches, etc., and by letters to the editor and other public means try to correct 
the errors at once. The public prints of almost any section of the country would 
provide plenty of work for any staunch and ready group of Catholic minute men. 

An example of the kind of. work for minute men is the letter written recently 
by Edward J. Heffron, Executive Secretary of the National Council of Catholic 
Men to David P. Page, editor of the Literary Digest. The letter called the review 
to task for advertising a long list of titles of books published by the Haldeman- 
Julius Co., many of which are openly obscene. In this instance the editor replied 
to the criticism by saying that he had used the letter as the foundation for a set 
of policy rules for the magazine— in the accepting or rejecting of advertisements. 

A forthright lashing was given to the “birth-control industry” by no less a 
factually authoritative organ than the expensive ($1.00 a copy) and aristocratic 
Fortune magazine in its February issue. The article professes to be written in 
the interests of the health and sanity of the American people, and concludes with 
a gallant nod to the wisdom of the Catholic Church, because, “however one may 
disagree with its premises, the injunction that the Church has put upon her mil- 
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lions of Faithful to eschew ‘unnatural’ birth-control has protected them from the 
dupery, the false claims, and the disillusionment that the industry has practiced 
and visited upon millions of others. . . . Indeed,” grandly admits the writer, “the 
attempt to control birth by artificial devices has such damaging physico-psycho- 
logical results in so many cases that no fair-minded person can deny that the 
Catholics have a case.” Not only a case, dear Dame Fortune, we add, but the 
Catholic Church has all nature to back her injunction. You don’t tamper with 
nature and nature’s simple laws without paying a hard price, even in this temporary 
world. Hadn’t you heard? 


No beating around the bush nor employment of vague text book expressions to 
cloak truth, is resorted to by Msgr. Francis J. Haas when he speaks on the labor 
question. In a recent speech at the 35th annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America he insisted that the only means whereby wages can be kept 
at a level where unemployment will be held at a minimum or completely abolished 
is labor organization. His logic is simple. Industrialists talk about confidence be- 
ing needed when in reality they mean simply that they need customers. Customers 
are people who have money with which to buy. The only people who have money 
with which to buy are those who are getting sufficient wages. The only way in 
which sufficient wages can be assured working men is through their unions. There- 
fore organization is absolutely necessary for the restoration of confidence to the 
country — however much industrialists may plead for the latter and at the same 
time obstruct the former. That’s simple enough for anyone. 

Intelligence and honesty in the use of words and symbols seem to be the two 
hardest virtues for this cultured and enlightened generation to learn. Take these 
current samples of befogged public opinion: 1) The Ladies Home Journal, in the 
poll commented on elsewhere in this issue, brought out the conclusion that 39 per 
cent of the Catholic women interrogated by its representatives said that they be- 
lieved in divorce, whereas belief in divorce is proof that a person is not a Cath- 
olic — whatever he may call himself. 2) Thousands of women are wearing crosses, 
not as any sign of Christian love and reverence, but merely to be fashionable. 
A group of Jewish maidens in the east had to protest petulantly that the crosses 
on their bosoms did not mean that they believed in Christ— far from it. Hollywood 
actresses and prominent divorcees wear the crosses and their lives do the protest- 
ing that they have no meaning for them. 3) If you favor labor unions, nowadays, 
in which workingmen may talk up for elementary human rights, you are most cer- 
tainly dubbed communistic. If you favor legislation that will make labor or capital 
practice justice, you are without question named a Fascist. That neither of these 
two activities have anything to do with the real nature of Communism or Fascism 
does not matter. You live in a dubbing age, and you'll get your “dub,” often rhyme- 
less and reasonless. 


Heartening is the information that the “Catholic Hour” broadcast, produced 
by the National Council of Catholic Men, is the largest year-round broadcast in 
the world. It is heard through 69 stations affiliated with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company every Sunday. It is now in its eighth year. During its first year, 12,- 
000 pieces of mail were received in comment or request for further information; 
during the first ten months of its eighth year 24,434 commenting letters were re- 
ceived. The Catholic Hour has maintained a high standard of dignity, charity and 


intellectual excellence, and no figures could possibly summarize the immense good 
it has achieved. 
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Intervals 


PP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP 


Stop and let the train go by, 

It hardly takes a minute; 

Your car then starts again intact — 

And, what is more, you’re in it! 

* 

A customer sat down at a table at a 
smart restaurant and tied his napkin 
around his neck. The manager, scandal- 
ized, called a boy and said to him, “Try 
to make him understand as tactfully as 
possible that that’s not done.” 

Boy (seriously to customer): “Shave 
or haircut, sir?” 

% 


The farmer wasn’t feeling so well, so 
he went to the doctor’s office. In reply to 
a question, he said that he drank from 
fifteen to twenty cups of strong coffee 
a day. 

“But,” said the doctor, “don’t you find 
that it keeps you awake?” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “it helps.” 


* 
“Have you given the goldfish fresh 


water ?” 
“No, ma’am, they ain’t finished the 
water I gave them yesterday yet.” 
*% 

The new driver had driven right 
through a “stop” sign. 
“Can you _ read,” 

shouted after him. 
“Sure,” said the driver, “but I can’t 
stop.” 


the irate officer 


* 


“What are those brown spots on your 
lapel—gravy ?” ; 

“No, that’s rust. They said this suit 
would wear like iron.” 


* 


After an hour and a half of preaching, 
a clergyman who was given to both long- 
windedness and fanciful flights of oratory, 
was just getting warmed up to his ser- 
mon on immortality. 

“I looked up to the mountains,” he 
shouted, “and I said, ‘Mighty as you are, 
you will be destroyed; but my soul will 
not.’ I gazed at the ocean and cried, ‘Vast 
as you are, you will eventually dry up, 
but not I.” 

And then he wondered why his hearers, 
instead of showing rapt attention, smiled 
at each other, some of them audibly. 


The fat man and his wife were return- 
ing to their seats in the theater after the 
interval. 

“Did I tread on your feet as I went 
out?” he asked a man at the end of a 
row. 

“You did,” remarked the other grimly, 
expecting an apology. 

But the fat man turned to his wife. 

“All right, Nancy,” he said, “this is 
cur row.” 


* 
Girl—My father heard your program 
and he nearly choked to death. 
Eddie—But my dear—no matter how 
prof it was he didn’t have to choke to 
eath ! 


Girl—No? Well, you try holding your 
nose for a half hour! 


% 
Hoid on Toity-Toid Street: “Papa, 
what’s a vacuum?” 
“A vacuum’s a void, Sonny.” 


“I know, Papa, but vat’s the void 
mean?” 


* 


“What’s the matter, officer?” said the 
speedy driver. “Was I going too fast?” 
“Perhaps,” said the officer grimly as 
he wrote the ticket, “you were only flying 
too low.” 
* 

“Good morning,” said a stranger to 
a woman who had answered the door bell 
where a room was advertised for rent. 
“Would you like to buy some insect 
powder ?” 

“No,” she snapped. “I have no use for 
chat stuff.” 

“Good,” replied the stranger. “I will 
take that room you are advertising.” 

* 


A manicurist who gets sick and tired 
of holding hands day in and day out, 
should be thankful she’s not a chiropodist. 


* 


There was a young man from Chicago, 

Who wanted to see a buzz-saw go, 

So he put down his face 

Very close to the place, 

And the doctor said, “Where did his 
jaw goer” 








Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Redemptorist scholarship or burse is a fund of $5,000 whose in- 


terest serves for the education of a Redemptorist missionary forever. 


Below is the list of incomplete Burses. Sums large or small may be 
given, and each donor is included in the daily Masses, Holy Com- 
munions and special prayers offered up by all Redemptorist students. 


Supporting candidates 
for the priesthood has 
always been a favorite 
work among Catholics. 


oh 


By this, families in 
which no child has re- 
ceived an actual vocation 
may adopt a priest as 
their own. 


tah. 
By this, they make 


themselves sharers in all 
the labors of the priest 





Married Ladies’ Burse, St. Louis, Mo, 

Rock Cate i... os sesso sine ducpnesecs $2,741.66 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse............. 4,626.00 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse. .$4,934.57 

League Promoters of the Rock 


Chere is oe eee eds 56.00 4,990.57 
St. Joseph’s Burse ........... cc. ca eees 1,712.00 
St. Francis Assisi Burse................. 2,907.50 
Little Flower Burse ...............5.008: 3,004.50 
St. Anne’s Burse............cecceeceeeee 657.00 
St. Jude's Btirsesi. een Sek ees 271.00 
St... Rita’a: Burse veo. oes ced sete ce eet 517.00 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse...............+ 211.00 
St. Gerard’s Burse.............ceeeeeeee 533.00 
St‘: Peter’s ‘Burse:...0 6 6ic06. cock eee ueees 247.25 
Holy Family Burse............... $ 27.50 
T.: Choma so oes eee See sia 2.00 29.50 
St. Anthony’s Burse............eceeeeeee 417.00 
Mary Gockel Burse.................200: 12.00 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial 
Buree sso cscs cus carbo sot kee tesencehs 1,118.73 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Burse 2s csb See cakes ochawate $1,006.94 
Mrs. B. Amalfitano......... 1.00 1,007.94 
St. Alphonsus Burse ..........eseeeeeees 535.00 
Holy Redeemer Burse.............0-00. 500.00 
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Motion Picture Guide. 








Tue Prepce: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictur 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all tha 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest 
them. I acknowledge my. obligation to form a right consctenc 


pictures that are da 
Legion of Decency, 


erous to my moral life. As a member 
pledge myself to remain away from t. 


promise, further, to stay away re gas from places of amu 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the 


of reviewers: 
Newly Previewed 


oni es 


Forbidden Valley Gallo; 
Géld Is Where You Find It Game T That the 
Monastery angway 
Radio Hg Poon Revels Glamorous Night 
Scandal gotha 
Squadron of Honor Great Garrick, The _ 
Where the West Begins Harlem on Prairie 
Yank at Oxford, A Hesdia' 1 B 

eadin 


Previously Previewed 
Adventure’s End 
Adventurous Blonde, The 
All rear Sweetheart 





Boots and Saddles 
+ scl to the West 


Borreviog Trouble 

Boy of the Streets 
Breakfast irene oad 

Bride for Hi 

Broadway Melody. @ 1938 
Brothers of the 
Buccaneer, The 

Captains Courageous 


Change of Heart 

Charlie Chan on Broadway 
Checkers 

Courage of The West 


Cowboy Star 

Crashing Hollywood 
Danger Patrol 

Danger Valley 

Damsel in Distress 
Daredevil aye The 


id Chicago 
It Be ed = Hollywood 
It’s 5 Al You 


pong Spy 
Life Begins in College 
Life Begins Love 


Love on a Budget 
Love on Toast 

Love Under Fire 
Luck of Roaring Camp 
Mama Runs Wild 


Manhattan Merry-Go-Round 


Melody for Two 
Million Dollar Racket 
Mind. Your Own Business 


Non-Stop New York 
Old Barn pase, The 


Old Wyoming 
100 Men and a Gn 
Qne in a Million 


ver 

Outlaws of ‘the Prairie 
Paroled to Die 
Partners of the Plains 


Patient in Room 18 ; 
Penrod and His Twin Brother 
f Zenda 


Roll Along Cowboy aa 


sears: Outlaw, The 
Snow Wi White and The se 


Stand id ; 
Stars Over Arizona. . ‘. 
Submarine D-1 

Swing it eee 

Tarzan’s 


Tex Rides With the Boy Scouts 
Trail / & 


Thank Ye M 

ou, r. Moto 
Thanks for Listening 
There Goes the Groom 


This Way Please 
“Thoroughbreds ‘Don’t Cry’ 


Thrill of a. Lifetime 


vo iy recall 
Vara” Show 


West 7 “Rat bow’ A 
West of ' Shanghai it 

















